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Volume XVI His only peer was Percy. Number 12 
(See Sport) 
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HIS series of adver- 
tisements is designed 
to acquaint business men 
with Grinnell Company 
as it really is. Automatic 
Sprinkler protection for 


national fame and leader- 
shipisnot the entire busi- 
ness of the Company. Its 
equally high reputation 
for many other industrial 
piping specialties and 


built on super-standards 
of manufacture and on 
original conceptions 
which are well known 
to engineers and archi- 
tects. Business men, too, 
need to know the reel 
quality in these products. 


GRINNELL 


Branches in all Principal Cities 


inter- 
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the copper unit heater. A better and 
cheaper means of heating many types of industrial 
and commercial bui!dings. 





with the famous 
Hydron bellows, insuring perfect operation of your 
steam radiators 


ee 


Pipe bends, welded headers and 
the Triple XXX line for super power work 





perfectly threaded, accurately ma- 
chined and rigidly inspected. 
featuring easy adjustability after the 
piping is up 
Complete systems em- 
ploying the unique automatic control, Amco. 


with the famous { 
Quartz bulb head. The world's largest sprinkler man- 
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TIME is published weekly by TIME, Inc., at 350 East 22nd Street, Chicago, Ill, bntered as second-class 


matter January 21, 1928, at the postoffice at Chicago, Ill., under the act of March 3rd, 1879. 


HUMIDITY 
CONTROL 


—for instance 


“aap | | OUR after hour profits are being silently, steadily filched by the Air 


in thousands of factories . . . by room atmosphere that lacks the 


The constant drain in Dollar losses and toll of Trouble is suffered by in- 
Ni | dustries which use fibre, paper, wood, and pulverized materials. All sub- 
i stances which readily absorb moisture are blamed for their fickleness, 
whereas the mischief comes from the fickleness of the air. 


Old-time humidifying methods and human vigilance can stop only a part 


The progressive, cost-cutting leaders in these industries have found that 
they can increase their profits by installing our modern moistening equip- 


A rigid automatic control has recently been invented which cannot be 
circumvented by temperature changes or air currents. Machine operations 
are steady, processes are constant, labor costs are cut, and products are 
held to set standards of quality—wherever AMCO Control is put on guard. 
Humidification engineers of our subsidiary, The American Moistening 
Company, are at your service without obligation to survey your humidi- 
fication needs. Our written report may result in changing red figures into 
black figures with a sweet running plant and better working conditions 
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rates: One year, in the U. S. and possessions, Cuba, Mexico, South America, $5; Canada, $5.50; elsewhere, 86 
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A PLAN FOR MEN who want to 


Retire on an Income 


ies PLAN is called the Re- 
tirement Income Plan. It enables 
you to provide for yourself a 
guaranteed income you cannot 
outlive. 

The plan also provides other 
benefits, such as an income to 
live on in case serious illness or 
accident stops your salary. 

The extreme degree of security 
and absolute freedom from money 
worries afforded by the Retire- 
ment Income Plan makes it ap- 
peal to people of wealth as well 
as to people of average incomes. 

This form of investment has 
been in vogue in European coun- 
tries for many years. In this coun- 
try, people are just finding out 
about it and it is rapidly becom- 
ing popular. 


THE PLAN 


HereiswhataRetirementIncome, 
payable at age 60, does for you. 

It guarantees when you are 60 
a Monthly Income for life of 
$200, which assures a return of 
at least $20,000, and perhaps 
much more, depending upon how 
long you live. Or, if you prefer, 
a Cash Settlement of $27,000. 

It guarantees upon death from 
any cause before age 60 a Cash 
Payment to your beneficiary of 
$20,000. Or a Monthly Income 


for life. 


It guarantees upon death from 
accidental means before age 60 
a Cash Payment to your bene- 
ficiary of $40,000. Or a Monthly 
Income for life. 

It guarantees in event of per- 


manent total disa- 
bility before age 60, 
amonthly Disability 
Income of $200. 

x * & 


You can arrange a 
Retirement Income 
for yourself, begin- 
ning at age 55, 60, 
or 65. The income 
can be $100a month, 
$200 a month, $300 
a month, or more. 

For completeness, 
for safety, for abso- 
lute freedom from 
money worries, there 
is nothing that can 
equal the Phoenix 
Mutual Retirement 
Income Plan. 

Think of it—the 
thrill of it, the rock-bound secur- 
ity of it! 4 guaranteed income 
you cannot outlive. What a load 
off your mind; what a weight 
off your shoulders! Best of all, 
any man of moderate means can 
have these things. 


Send for the facts 


The Phoenix Mutual Company, 





6 months’ vacation twice a year! 


which offers you this opportun- 
ity, is a 135-million-dollar com- 
pany. For over three-quarters of 
acentury it has been helping men 
and women to end money worries. 

An interesting 28-page book 
called “How to Get the Things 
You Want,” explains how the 
Plan works. Send for your copy 
today. No cost. No obligations. 


G) PHOENIX. MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: Hartford, Conn. 





Name 


First Policy issued 1851 





PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 539 Elm St., Hartford, Conn. 
Send me by mail, without obligation, your new book, 
“How TO GET THE THINGS YOU WANT.” 


Date of Birth 





Business Address 


Home Address 
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SL et us tell you where 
you can See ZENITHERM! 


OU have undoubtedly seen and admired Zenitherm many 

times—for some of America’s finest homes, apartments, clubs, 
offices and public buildings are both floored and walled with 
this remarkable man-made ‘‘marble’’. 


But, since Zenitherm so closely resembles some fine Italian stone as to deceive, at first 
glance, even the experienced eye, you may not have guessed that the object of your 
admiration was a fabricated material which—although it possesses the decorative values 


of marble—can be sawed, nailed and worked like wood... may be installed indoors or 
out ...and is waterproof, fire-resistant and remarkably durable. 


As a decorative basis for fine interiors, Zenitherm has no equal. Zenitherm’s twenty- 
one color tones range from the most subdued to the most vivid. Selection may be 
made to harmonize with any color scheme and conventional patterns or unusual original 


designs are created at will. 


Write us and we will tell you where you can see a nearby ; 
Zenitherm installation. You are sure to find it interesting EF f 
if you are thinking of building or remodeling. 


CHAIRMAN 


No photograph can give 
you an idea of Zenitherm’s 
richly colorful tones and 
texture, either as a wall dec- 
oration ora flooring. That's 
why we suggest that you ask 
your architect or decorator 
to tell you where you can 
see Zenitherm /nstalled—or 
write us for this information 


Zenitherm walls and floors 
in the Quincy Parking Unit, 
Inc., (National Auto Park- 
ing Garages, Chicago, III.) 


W.W Ahlischlager, 
Architect, Chicago, Ill. 






ZENITHERM COMPANY, inc., KEARNY, N. J. 


110 EAST 42nd STREET “ ‘0 


PHILADELPHIA Dg CHICAGO od BOSTON & SAN FRANCISCO 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


& DETROIT 
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7 Indiana Limestone in 
Cleveland’s Newest Tower 
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Quarry view, Indiana Limestone 


Company, Bedford, Indiana. 


OWERS of fine-grained, light-colored Indi- 


ana Limestone are now conspicuous on the 
skyline of every larger city. A noteworthy 
example is Cleveland’s Terminal Tower. Mod- 
ern business has approved the use of natural 
stone for today’s office building. The reason is 
the proved value of stone as an income producer. 

Where land values are high, every precaution 
is taken to assure a building’s drawing power. 
Surveys in metropolitan areas show that Indi- 
ana Limestone buildings have a better than 
average renting record. The percentage of 
occupied space in Indiana modern stone struc- 
tures is unusually high. 

This indication of public approval means 
much, whether your building is a many-storied 
tower or anapartment or store building. Indiana 
Limestone is so moderate in cost that it is being 
used quite as extensively in small buildings as 





in the larger structures. 


Before you commit yourself to building of 
any other material, no matter what type of con- 
struction you are undertaking, get a figure on 
its cost in Indiana Limestone. Our branch 
offices, located in principal cities, make this 
information quick and easy to obtain. We will 
gladly estimate without the slightest obligation. 
Put us in touch with your architect. 


An illustrated booklet showing modern 
Indiana Limestone buildings will be mailed 
free. Please address your inquiry to Dept. 
1978, Service Bureau, Bedford, Indiana. 





Terminal Tower Group, Cleveland, Ohio. Graham, Anderson, Probst & White, 
Architects. Built o& Gray Indiana Limestone. 





INDIANA LIMESTONE COMPANY 


General Offices: Bedford, Indiana Executive Offices: Tribune Tower, Chicago 












It all 
DEPENDS 


on you 





WHETHER you have a lot of cavities 
the next time you visit the dentist, 
whether your gums are in bad con- 
dition may depend largely on you. 
Your dentist can treat and repair 
but it’s up to you to do your part 
to protect and prevent trouble. 


Do you brush your teeth and 
gums regularly and carefully? 

Did you carelessly choose the 
tooth-paste you are using? The 
formula for Squibb’s Dental Cream 
definitely recognizes the causes of 
tooth decay and gum troubles and 
the best way to combat them— 
and so it offers definite advantages. 
Germ acids are the cause of tooth 
decay. Squibb’s contains 50% 
Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia. Plenty 
to render these acids harmless and 
soothe the gums. Squibb’s contains 
no grit, no astringents. Get the 


large-size economical tube. 


Copyright 1930 by E. R. Squibb & Sons 


SQUIBB’S 


Dental Cream 
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Escapes from Reality 
Sirs: 

In Time, Sept. 1, you reported Dr. Eugene 
Lyman Fisk, Vice President of the Life Exten- 
sion Institute, as follows: 

“Man has three outlets, intoxication, love and 
work. The chief American outlet is work. 
Through love man may gain leisure. It is a 
good check on both intoxication and work. It’s 
not a bad idea to mix the three about even.” 

Because of my personal association with Dr. 
Fisk I queried him by wireless to the French 


| Liner Lafayette, on which he had set sail, asking 


whether he had been correctly quoted. Dr. Fisk 
has replied to me by wireless. 

“Deny interview as stated. I quoted a French 
philosopher on three escapes from reality, but 
said it is better to love intensely than lead a 
sterile narrow life. I did not say mix the three, 
but said work is the best outlet. Do what you 
can to correct. I said man employs three escapes, 


| but I had abiding faith that he would find con- 


structive rather than destructive escapes.” .. . 
IRVING FISHER 
New Haven, Conn. 
Time regrets the misquotation, asks 
Subscribers to make correction should 
they encounter it in conversation.—Eb. 


© 








Cinema & Harakiri 
Sirs: ; 

I likewise read the American Mercury article 
by Oland D. Russell, whom Carl E. Milliken, 


| secretary of the Motion Picture Producers and 





Distributors of America, quotes as saying: ‘ Mis- 
sionaries and movies are two of the most con- 
siderable American exports to Japan but 
the Hollywood product has more to do with the 
decline of harakiri there...” (Tre, Letters, 
Aug. 25). 

Mr. Milliken’s well-written advertisement 
quoted correctly, but wisely abstained from 
drawing certain distinctions. “Harakiri’” is only 
one form of suicide, at which the Japanese are 
peculiarly adept. Newsman Russell admits the 
Western screen is encouraging Japs to restrain 
from their heroic belly-cutting, BUT (here Mr. 
Milliken forgot to quote) AT THE EXPENSE 
OF OTHER FORMS OF SUICIDE. “A Japa- 
nese authority who has studied suicide in his 
country,” says Mr. Russell “blames the 
movies for the increase of other forms of self- 
despatch,” 

Georce N. ScHEID 
Tarentum, Pa. 


A 


——— 


Alabama’s Heflin 
Sirs: 

The undersigned readers of Time have read 
several of your reviews of public men. We now 
join in asking that you print a review of Senator 
J. Thomas Heflin, of Alabama. 

J. P. MircHELL 


T. B. Woops 
Jack BRIDGES 
J. J. Espy 





Headland, Ala. 

The record of Senator James Thomas 
(“Tom-Tom”) Heflin of Alabama is as 
follows: 


Born: at Louina, Ala., April 9, 1869. 

Start in Life: Mayor of Lafayette, Ala. 

Career; Never in pecuniary need, he was 
forced by his Spartan father, richest Randolph 
County landowner, to plow & pick in the pater- 
nal cotton plantation, weed gardens, milk cows 
with his six brothers, one sister. Aged 10, he 
declaimed ‘‘Give me liberty or give me death” 
at the nearby schoolhouse; aged 12, he had read 
all available tomes on the American Revolution, 
much Shakespeare, in preparation for an orator- 
ical career. At Southern University (Greensboro, 
Ala.) and at the A. & M. College (Auburn, Ala.), 
he debated, orated, played school politics. Gradu- 
ating, he moved to Lafayette, Ala., there studied 
law, was admitted to the bar in January 1893. 
Two months later he was elected Mayor of 
Lafayette, youngest (23) in the town’s history. 
In 1895 he married Minnie Kate Schuessler, 
now deceased, who bore him’ one son, James 
Thomas Jr. He has held public office continu- 
ously, as Register in Chancery, State Legis ator, 
State Constitutional Delegate (1901), Alabama 
Secretary of State (1902-04), U. S. Repre- 
sentative from the 5th Alabama District (1904- 
20), U. S. Senator (since 1920). His term ex- 
pires March 3, 1931. 

In Congress: He is one of the most voluble 
speakers, best raconteurs, in either House. En- 
tering the Senate, he became a violent critic of 
the Federal Reserve System and its 1920-21 
deflation policy. He claimed to have driven 
Reserve Board Governor William P. Gould 
Harding single-handed out of office. Allied with 
the Ku Klux Klan he next turned savagely upon 
the Knights of Columbus, charged the Roman 
Catholic Church with political plots against the 
U. S. Weekly he bellowed his hates and fears 
against the Roman Pope, made himself notorious 
throughout the land. He suspected papal plots 
against his life, became wary of where he went, 
what he ate. 

He voted for: Immigration Restriction 
(1923), the Soldier Bonus (1924), Tax Reduc- 
tion (1924, 1926, 1928, 1929), Farm Relief 
(1927, 1928, 1929), The Boulder Dam (1928), 
The Jones (Five & Ten) Law (1929), The Navy 
15-Cruiser bill (1929). 

He voted against Reapportionment (1929). 

He votes, drinks, and speaks Dry. 

His attitude on foreign affairs is Wilsonian. 

Chief legislation bearing his name (as co- 
author): the bill creating a national ‘Mothers’ 
Day.” 

Tall (6 ft.), massive (215 Ib.), he affects 
the appearance of the old-school Southern 
colonel. His eyes, in a broad face that flushes 
crimson in the heat of debate, are steely grey. 
His hair, parted near the middle, is a_ thin, 
sandy grey. He dresses in a black frock coat, 
grey trousers, cream vest, pince-nez on a large 
black ribbon, wide-brimmed black felt hat. His 
voice is an orator’s mighty organ, strident in 
attack, soft and tender in appeal. Artful is his 
use of language. His manner is violently emo 
tional, demagogic, with heaven-splitting gestures 
and flying coat tails. His repetitious tirades 
which make him perspire freely drive most of his 
fellow Senators from the chamber. 

A pious Methodist, he believes God guides 
his actions; he gives generously to charities. 
He does not smoke or chew, use coffee or tea. 

Outside Congress: He lives with his son at 
the non-fashionable Continental Hotel when in 
Washington; when in Lafayette in a colonial- 
type tree-shaded mansion. He owns no auto- 
mobile. His one diversion: watching baseball 
(Continued on p. 8) 
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Oca: ay 


At Beauharnois, Canada, the largest power 
development in America is taking place. A 
canal and power house harnessing the St. Law- 
rence ate being built to produce 500,000 horse 
power. The site permits an ultimate installa- 
tion of 2,000,000 h.p. A surplus of cheap 
power now awaits you in the Beauharnois Area, 


the geographical centre of the richest market in 
all Canada. 


Beauharnois is but 22 miles from the heart of 
Montreal, with a population of more than one 
million. 


Obtain the data on the industrial possibilities 
of Canada and the Beauharnois Area as they 
affect your particular industry by writing to 
the Commercial Department of the Beauharnois 


Power Corporation, University Tower, Mont- 


real, or have your secretary write today for a 
booklet on the Area. 






our { ANADIAN PLANT 







































2,000,000 


HORSEPOWER 
AWAITS INDUSTRY 


WATER» RAIL 
FACILITIES 


LOCAL MARKET 
5,000,000 


BEST LABOR 
IN ALL AMERICA 





—the best labour in America with 
wages much lower than in the United 
States. | 


—direct deep water shipping facilities 
to overseas and domestic markets. 


—the raw materials and the markets 
of the Empire at special inter-Empire 
tariff rates. 
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CLEVELAND... 
Home of the Fourth Reserve District 











From Lake Erie to the southern 
Kentucky line, from Ohio’s 
western boundary to the Alle- 
ghanies, stretches the Fourth 
Federal Reserve District, often 
described as America’s greatest 
producing center. To meet the 
financial requirements of this 
busy section, Cleveland offers 
banking facilities whose service 
in 1929, measured by total 
checks, drafts, and delivery of 
funds of every type, reached a 


total of $11,439,002,000. 
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Largest 





As the home of the Federal 


Reserve Bank, Cleveland is the 
financial center of the Fourth 
District. In its own right, more- 
over, Cleveland upholds the re- 
sponsibilities of a great banking 
metropolis. Well over a billion 
dollars are deposited in Cleveland 
banks, covering working funds 
for vast industrial enterprises as 
well as the savings of thousands 
of thrifty families. Numerous cor- 
porations, producing many and 
varied commodities that are sold 


National 


throughout the civilized world, 
depend on Cleveland institutions 
to meet their financial demands. 

Among Cleveland’s leading 
industries, many find in the 
Central United National Bank 
the type of financial cooperation 
that helps them to grow with 
Cleveland. As Ohio’s largest 
national bank it offers a service 
adequate to the requirements of 
thelarge corporation, yet personal 
enough to meet the varied de- 
mands of the individual depositor. 


CENTRAL UNITED 


NATIONAL BANK of Cleveland 
Bank in 


Ohio 
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WINNER 
| Every Time 


and World’s Largest Selling “Eight” 


Against 87 cars from every country, Hudson’s 





Great Eight made a perfect score in the 9-day 


in France 1. de France, most celebrated of the annual 


tests on the European Continent. 








Three Hudson Great Eight cars finished equal 
in Poland _— aioe a cate annual International 8-Day 
Reliability Trial sponsored by Poland, over the 


largest field ever entered. 





Out of a possible 350 points, Hudson’s Great 
Eight scored 326.04. to win the Royal Australian 


i lia 
m Austra Automobile Club contest against the largest field 
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ever entered in this event. 





In a 7-day non-stop motor run in a nation-wide 
test, 25 stock cars ran a-total of 124,750 miles 


without a failure. With nearly all makes sub- 


k } = 

2 2 : —- mitting bids, Hudson’s Great Eight with 100% 
Ly ee Mawmiease Oe score overwhelmed all competition in tests con- 
t ducted by the state of California. 

c 
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arranging their new quarters in 

Cleveland’s Midland Bank Building, 
the world’s largest paint manufacturers | 
sought a high order of efficiency . . | 
in saving clerks’ and executives’ time. 
(One of their selections was the new 
BERLOY Counter Files... counters, 
tables and files, all three in one... 
The top is used for working space. 
In file drawers and cabinets under- 
neath are kept correspondence, rec- 
ords, books and other data, where 
needed for quick, convenient reference. 
(This modern line of BERLOY 
Files, but recently put on the market, | 
has met with h sarty and instantane- 
ous approval. Beautifully fashioned 


and finished, it adds to the attractive | 





business-like appearance of the! 
modern office. Leaders in industry 
are among the first to appreciate that 
here is something new, different and | 
better. See these files at your| 
BERLOY dealer's and note their 
many outstanding features 
strength, beauty and efficiency.| 
THE BERGER MANUFACTURING CO.| 


CANTON, OHIO 


Branch Offices: New York, Boston, Cleveland, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, 








Minneapolis, Los Angeles | 


Export Department: Canton, Ohio 
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-RLOY 
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games. He is outside Washington’s smart society. 

Impartial Senate observers rate him thus: 
an oratorical genius, an eccentric, no great legis- 
lator. An oldtime politician whose personal mag- 
netism has overridden his legislative deficiencies, 
brought him, colorful, to a drab modern Con- 
gress. He bolted, bated Democratic supporters 
of Roman Catholic Alfred Emanuel Smith in 











Henry Miller 
James Tuomas (“Tom-Tom”’) HEFLIN 


heaven-splitting gestures, flying 
coat tails. 


1928, stumped for President Hoover, but did 
not vote for him. This year regular Alabama 
Democrats barred him from their primary. 
“Jeffersonian (anti-Smith) Democrats” nomi- 
nated him to succeed himself on an independent 
ticket in the November elections.—Ep. 





Texas Governor 
Sirs: 

Your magazine dated Sept. 1, on pp. 19 and 
20, under heading ‘Finish of Fergusonism” 
states that Mr. Sterling | Ross Shaw Sterling, 
Governor-presumptive of Texas] could not read 
or write until he was 21. 

In justice to Mr. Sterling and also in justice 
to the Rural Schools of Texas we believe that 
you should correct this statement. A copy oi 
“The story of his life’ is enclosed. ... 

Atvin A. KLEIN 

Corsicana, Tex 

Many a reliable correspondent in Texas 
reported that Governor-presumptive Ster- 
ling was illiterate until 21. His campaign 
handbook states: “Educational opportuni- 
ties in Chambers County were none too 
good, especially for the biggest boy of a 
poor family of 14. Ross gained the 
readin’, writin’ and ’rithmetic fundamen- 
tals at the village one-teacher school.’— 
Ep. 


- . 


Radio’s Ormiston 
Sirs: 

In the article on Aimee Semple McPherson and 
“Ma” in your Sept. 1 issue there are two mis- 
statements. 

Referring to Kenneth G. Ormiston your writer 
says: “Ormiston has never reappeared in Cali- 
fornia.’ This is not true. Ormiston returned to . 
California soon after the various investigations 
of Aimee’s absence. He became technical editor 
of a weekly radio magazine called Radio Doings. 
He is still technical editor of this same magazine, 
which was recently much enlarged and im- 
proved. ; 

Your writer also says: “. .. she (Aimee) 
was identified as the woman seen at Carmel 
during the interim with Kenneth G. Ormiston. 

There were numerous rumors, testimonies, 
statements and allegations, but there was no 
identification. Ormiston admitted being at 

(Continued on p. 12) 
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g Contemporary print of the Battle of Tudela, in which the French defeated the Spaniards in northern Spain, November, 1808 
did S . ° . Pp 
ima 
a ttting in FARIS 
lent 
and 
sm” 
me E glanced keenly at the map hold such a constant fascination for 
| for a moment, then turned every cultivated man and woman. 
that mere mn ae a a? _ Perhaps you haven’t been in the 
pa oe ene a See, habit of reading maps very often. 
Napoleon wrote rapidly. “And keep Then start now to enjoy them reg- 
N the lines of communication open to ularly. They’ll open up for you a 
Logrofio, by the right bank of the brilli - lorf “ps 64 of neot 
mig Ebro if possible, by the left bank ee a a a 
ter- tata” ’ itable ideas. Teach your children 
ign ae’ use them ‘ 
a That was in August, 1808. Be- bo x 
too fore Napoleon had ever set foot on Rand M¢Nally & Company have 
“ Spanish soil! been for 60 years the most highly 
the Yet here he was in Paris, over “Napoleon never fought a bat- Tegarded and best known makers 
1en- 500 miles away, telling his brother __ tle,” one commentator says, “with- _°f fine maps, globes and atlases for 
oe Joseph, newly set upon the Bour- out having first rehearsed it on a general and special uses. Their 
bon throne of Spain, just what map.” products are on sale at leading 
steps to take against the insurgent More perhaps than any other Stationers’, booksellers’, or direct. 
Spaniards. man in history, Napoleon was able And that habit of scrupulous 
and How did he acquire such exact to project himself instantly in accuracy down to the last minute 
mis- and topographical knowledge of a imagination into any locality or detail, which is so essential to 
stiins country he had never seen? Simply __ situation. quality map making, carries over 
Cali- by the careful, intelligent reading That’s what good maps help you _ into every phase of Rand M¢Nally 
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San Francisco Leads the Wes 


\X) ITH a new population total 


of 5,672,009 people—a gain over 
1920 of 2,245,148 or 65.5 per cent 
—California shows the greatest 
population growth in the nation in 
the last ten years; a growth that 
was more than four times the na- 
tion’s average. 

Long famous as a State “where 
life is better,” this gain in popula- 
tion was not wholly unexpected. 
Other factors show the fullness of 
the development. For instance, in 







Along the ocean esplanade. The temper- 
ature that varies only 6°, means all-year 
outdoor life for everyone. 





Industries located on San Francisco Bay 
enjoy the advantages of the greatest land- 
locked harbor in the world. Here the 
vessels of 146 steamship lines call regu- 
larly. 





1920 manufacturing passed agri- 
culture as a source of basic income 
and the gap between the two has 
widened ever since. In 1927, the 
last year for which there are com- 
parable authentic figures, agricul- 
ture had a value of $669,325,000, 
while value added to products by 
manufacture reached the total of 
$1,075,400,000. 

Increases in property values are 
a further indication of the sound 


development : veciniieidin 


Property Value Per Capita 
1920.....$ 9,110,890,894 $2,658 
1929 19,771,806,368 3,486 
Increase... 117% 31.1% 















California offers industry and 
commerce wealthy, ever growing 
markets. And San Francisco, in 
the center of the whole far West- 
ern population, offers outstanding 
opportunity. 








Golf is played in the San Francisco Bay region 
every day in the year. Here thereis no rainin 


summer; no winter snow. 
temperature is 59°, 


The average yearly 


Fifty per cent of the total popu- 
lation of the eleven Western States 
can be served most quickly and 
cheaply from this city. Another 
twenty-five per cent can be served 
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nd on an equal basis with any other Manufacturing in the San Fran- Within the 42 square miles that 
ng city. cisco Bay area has an annual value comprise the city itself, there are 
in Here are head- of $1,127,926,431—43.5 today 637,212 people of more than 
st- quarters for the per cent of the State’s average per capita wealth. 
ng leading indus- total. San Francisco offers able men a 
trial, commer- With this develop- __ brilliant opportunity! Here indus- 
cial, transporta- ment has grown a try and commerce are rising to 
tion and financial population of 1,600,000 meet new great demands. Here is 
interests of the people within one amanner ofliving that brings thou- 
West. hour’s ride of down- sands who come to visit in this all- 
Here three town San Francisco, year outdoor-land, back again to 
transcontinental live. 
railroads meet Why don’t you plan to see this 
the ocean on the city ? Come out this winter or next 
edge of a bay summer, Study the oppor- 
where every ship tunities that San Francisco 
in the world in: aimee, teil offers. And play in the great 
could drop an- _—<ates the area whose vacationland it centers. 
e potent population 
chor at one time. San Francisco Send the coupon for two 
Highways radi- centers. vastly interesting, illus- 
ate to all the trated books. 
ape West. The opportunity that San Francisco 
arly San Francisco Bay is the tradi- offers business men is varied. Here 
‘ cocoa beans are being ground. A mile 
tional gateway to 900,000,000 peo- away you'll find a great steel manufac- 
ple who are rapidly developing toring olent mile in srotts Gurecticn 
ou- modern wants in the lands that the 
tes Pacific borders. Already San 
ind Francisco Bay ranks second only EPT 
her to the port of New York in value Gos idadoer Berect, Se pay ate ay 509, 
ved of water-borne tonnage. Please send me the free books ‘“‘Why Manufacturers 





Choose San Francisco” and “San Francisco—Where 
Life Is Better.” 
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NOTHING TELLS THE WHOLE TRUTH 





good tobacco 
smoke it in a pipe 


WE make no pipes, so we have 


no axe to grind in advising the 
beginner in pipe smoking to get a 
good pipe. It’s worth spending a little 
more—for the friendship of a good pipe 


and a good man often lasts many years. 
There are years of pleasure in a 
good pipe. And there are many hours 


of solid smoking comfort in a can of 
good old Edgeworth tobacco. Smoke 
the Edgeworth right. Let a good pipe 
tell you the full and savory truth about 
this fragrant old burley. 

If you already have a pipe you like, 
see if you don’t like it still better with 
Edgeworth glowing in the bowl. 

You’ll find your can of Edgeworth 


waiting for you almost anywhere — 
wherever good tobacco is sold. Or if 
you’d rather try it before you buy, 


just send the coupon. 


EDGEWORTH 


SMOKING TOBACCO 















Edgeworth is a combination of 
good tobaccos — selected care- 
fully and blended especially for 
pipe-smoking. Its quality and 
flavor never change. Buy Edge- 
worth anywhere in two forms 
—‘‘Ready-Rubbed’’ and 
“Plug Slice.” All sizes — 15¢ 
pocket package to pound humi- 
dor tin. — Larus & Bro. Co., 
Richmond, Va. 


LARUS & BRO. CO., 100 S. 22d St. 
Richmond, Va. 


I'll try your Edgeworth. And I’ll try it 
in a good pipe. 








My name— 


My street address__ 












And the town and state- 
Now let the Edgeworth come! 









ABOUT TOBACCO LIKE A GOOD PIPE 











| tributors: 





Carmel at the time with a lady friend (not 
Aimee, he says), but declined to reveal the 
lady’s name... . 


Davip P. GrBBons 
Alhambra, Calif. 


¢ 








Japan’s First White Boy - 
Sirs: 

Under Milestones, p. 34, Time, Sept. 1, I note 
with sadness the passing of my school’s presi- 
dent, General Verbeck |head of Manlius, pre- 
viously called St. John’s School, Manlius, N. Y.]. 
“Bill” as he was to us, or “The General” was a 
man’s man, and he surely lived to fulfill the 
phrase “Manners Maketh Man” and the three 
virtues, Honor, Love and Duty with which our 
school shield is emblazoned. 

The General was the first white boy born in 
Japan—was a past master in the art of jujutsu, 
wrote and spoke Japanese, was a collector of 
objects of art of that land, and the sword 
tricks learned in boyhood from Japanese warriors 
yearly edified we johnnies at school. Only this 
spring, General Verbeck was entertained by three 
of us in this city, as he was on his way to the 
West Coast, and just before boarding his train, 
he chanced upon a lone Japanese gentlemen wait- 
ing for a train also. Imagine this man’s delight 
(he turned out to be a shipping line owner re- 
turning to Japan) in conversing in his own 
tongue, and the obvious pleasure it afforded the 
General. ... 

So he is gone. And upon able shoulders fall 
the responsibilities—the shoulder of his soldier 


| son, Col. Guido F. Verbeck. 


ALEXANDER L. H. DARRAGH 
Chicago, Ill. 
—_o— 


Snake on the Star 
Sirs: 

Apropos your story on Snakes and the Star 
(Time, Aug. 18) and Star Editor Longan’s ex- 
planatory letter (Time, Aug. 25), did Longan 
think that any bars could be high enough, or low 
enough, to exclude snakes? 


Curious to gaze at the Kansas City Star, the | 


writer purchased a copy of the Sunday edition, 
of Aug. 25th at the out-of-town newsstand— 
not, of course, for the purpose of searching for 
snakes, since Longan avers in his letter that the 
Bungle snake was the first episode in ten years. 
With good intentions therefore, I opened up my 
Star, and immediately a spectacle of horror (in- 
wardly glee) greeted my eyes. There, on page 1 
of the Sport section, believe it or not, was the 
handlettered word SNAKE in a Ripley cartoon. 
It told of an 18 in, snake found in a 16 in. 
pickerel. 

Why was this (the second in ten years) al- 
lowed to pass? 
and say a TOAD was found in the pickerel’s 
stomach? Being for a Ripley cartoon it would 
have served the purpose just as well. 

I do not mean to treat Editor Longan’s ten- 
year-old noble experiment with irreverence— 
enly the incident preaches a moral, the difficulty 
of effective prohibition when the thing concerned 
either creeps or hops. 

And since the writer lives in a city plagued 
with snakes in the grass, he can not help but 
envy Kansas City whose chief worry seems to 
be snakes in the Star. 

EUGENE FARRIS 

Detroit, Mich. 
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“TEA ar RUMPELMAYER’S” 





50 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH - N. Y.- 


ae more be cata! 


In Paris...in London...on the 
Riviera...“tea at Rumpel- 
mayer’s” is the brightest spot in 
days distinguished for their gay- 
ety. And now Rumpelmayer has 
come to America...to New York’s 
choicest location...to the Hotel 


St. Moritz. 

Within the Hotel St. Moritz one 
finds every refinement of luxuri- 
ous living. Whether furnished 
or not, your home here is com- 
pletely serviced by a personnel 
schooled in the continental tra- 
ditions. Leases and transient rates 


are moderate. 


On THE PARK . wy, 


Direction: S. GREGORY TAYLOR 
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- What’s a year 


of your life worth? 


F YOU are nearing forty, fifty, or sixty, it 
may shock you to learn that the average 
life of your age-group . . . as shown by life in- 
has fallen thirteen 


surance statistics ... 


months in ten years. 

Longevity has increased, due to lowered in- 
fant mortality. But degenerative diseases of 
the heart, blood vessels, and kidneys . . . trac- 
ing largely to deep focal infections .. . are 
cutting off more men in the productive 


prime of life. 


Of the largest and most easily corrected 
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This advertisement is part of the 
N. ¥- American Dentist in a »preciation of 
Use Lavoris twice daily as a mouth-wash and 
gargle. Its unique cleansing action extends 
—— to surfaces no tooth brush can ever reach. It is 








more than 25 years’ acceptance and good will 













class of these hidden infections, your dentist 
is master. Besides guarding, treating and re- 
storing the teeth of his patients, the X-ray 
frequently enables him to discover and clim- 
inate focal infections before actual disease 


sy mptoms a ppea r. 


All he does for others, he will gladly do for 
you. Go to him for an examination, now. 
Follow his advice. To prolong your har- 
vest time, ““Do As Your Dentist Tells You.”’ 
COMPANY 


LAVORIS CHEMICAL 


Minneapolis, Minn. - Toronto, Canada 


® 1930, L. C. Co. 


s Reciprocation Program tendered the 


soothing and tonic to all oral tissues. Ask for 
Lavoris by name. Refuse imitations. At drug 
counters everywhere in large and small bottles. 
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Retail credits and 
motor cars 


ANY generations ago, when banks 

began to extend credit to pro- 
ducers of raw materials and manu- 
facturers of finished goods, the world 
experienced an immense increase in 
production and in wealth. 

This generation is witnessing a cor- 
responding extension of credit to the 
individual consumer, which has stim- 
ulated the sale of goods because it has 
enabled the average family to enjoy 
greater advantages and greater com- 
forts to an extent never paralleled. 

The principle of instalment pur- 
chasing has been utilized by many 
lines of industry, but in none has it 
played such an important role as in 
the motor car industry, where more 
than 60 per cent of all cars are now 
sold to individuals on credit. 

General Motors, back in 1919, 
recognized the importance of 
time payments in retail sales 
and organized the General 


GENERAL 


GENERAL 
MOTORS 


Motors Acceptance Corporation as 
an independent banking institution 
to provide credit on a sound basis 
to General Motors dealers and to 
buyers of General Motors products. 
This institution has enabled more 
than 5 million people to enjoy their 
cars while paying for them out of 
income. 

This one institution has granted 
more than two and one-half billion 
dollars of credit, based upon the in- 
herent honesty and industry of the 
American people. The bulk of this 
vast sum has been borrowed from a 
group of the world’s most forward- 
looking banks. 

Without this sound credit struc- 
ture and banking cooperation, the 
automotive industry, with all that i¢ 
means to American life and 
prosperity, could not have 
become the largest manufac- 
turing industry in the world. 


MOTORS 


"“ACAR FOR EVERY PURSE AND PURPOSE” 


CHEVROLET - 
VIKING - BUICK - 


PONTIAC 
LaSALLE 


- OLDSMOBILE 
* CADILLAC .- 


* OAKLAND 
ALL WITH BODY BY FISHER 


Generac Morors Trucks - YeLtow Coacues anp YELLow Cass * FriGipAIRE— THE AUTOMATIC REFRIGERATOR 


Detco-Licut, IP WATER SYSTEMS AND DELCOGAS 


Generac Motors Raptio * 


GMAC PLAN OF CREDIT PURCHASE 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 





THE PRESIDENCY 
The Hoover Week 


President & Mrs. Hoover and Herbert 
Hoover Jr. weekended at the Rapidan 
camp, for the first time this year taking 
along no guests, no work. 


@ To reduce the influx of alien labor 
and thereby relieve U. S. unemployment, 
the President ordered the State Depart- 
ment to tighten up its enforcement of the 
“public charge” provision of the Immigra- 
tion Law. Under this provision U. S. 
consuls will be instructed to exercise their 
discretionary power to refuse passport 
visas to all non-preference quota immigra- 
tion applicants unless each can con- 
vincingly refute the presumption that 
upon arrival in the U. S. he will join the 
jobless and become dependent upon 
charity. (If the applicant says he has a 
job promised him, he is automatically 
barred by the law’s “contract labor” re- 
striction.) Application of the “public 
charge” clause to Mexican immigration 
has already reduced alien labor entries 
from that country from an annual 
average of 56,747 to 6,280. The same 
method has been used to cut less dras- 
tically Canadian labor immigration. 

@ To a $3,000,000 hurricane relief loan 
sought by Santo Domingo in the U. S. 
President Hoover had no objection. 

@ The new Tariff Commission which 
President Hoover expects to tell him how 
to flex out scientifically the injustices 
and inequalities of the Hawley-Smoot 
Tariff Act stood complete last week. The 
President revealed the names of only his 
first three selections: Henry P. Fletcher 
(chairman), Republican, of Pennsylvania, 
onetime U. S. Ambassador to Italy; 
Thomas Walker Page, Democrat, of Vir- 
ginia, chairman of Wilson’s Tariff Com- 
mission; John Lee Coulter, Republican, of 
North Carolina, chief economist and 
chairman of the Advisory Board of the 
present Commission, onetime president of 
North Dakota Agricultural & Mechanical 
College, able rural economist. Meanwhile 
Citizen Calvin Coolidge took his first 
public dig at a Hoover policy. In his daily 
syndicate article, Citizen Coolidge wrote: 
“The report that the Tariff Commission 
is about to start investigations of a wide 
variety of commodities will not give much 
encouragement to business. ...A very 
bad tariff would be better than constant 
agitation, uncertainty, foreign animosity 
and change.... Hope for a _ purely 
scientific tariff will prove a delusion. Any 
prolonged investigations, covering many 
schedules for the purpose of rewriting the 
law, will do more harm than good. Many 
will be injured while none will be satisfied. 
And the country will not be benefited.” 


THE CABINET 
Morrow Method 


After three years’ able service Ambas- 
sador Dwight Whitney Morrow last week 
prepared to leave Mexico City for New 
Jersey to begin his Republican campaign 
for the Senate. He broadcast a farewell 
to Mexico in which he gave his recipe for 
successful diplomacy. The Morrow 
method: 1) look for the likenesses, not 
the differences, between men; 2) be meek 
and humble like the publican, not proud 
and exalted like the pharisee; 3) remem- 
ber a foreign country also has rights to 
be defended by its representatives. De- 
clared Ambassador Morrow: 

“Tf we couid all get clearly into our 
minds that other men have as much pride 
in the dignity of their nations as we have 
in our own, the solution of international 
problems would be less difficult.” 


THE CONGRESS 
Makings of the 72nd (Cont.) 


An election in Maine last week gave the 
make-up of the 72nd Congress its first 
definite detail. Primaries in ten States 
sketched in more of its general outline. 
Developments: 


Maine. Republican Representative 
Wallace Humphrey White Jr. was elected 
to the Senate over Frank Haskell, Demo- 
crat, by a 30,000 majority to succeed 
Senator Arthur Robinson Gould, who did 
not run for re-election. The State also 
returned a solid Republican delegation to 
the House of Rep.esentatives. Republican 
Governor William Tudor Gardiner was re- 
elected by some 16,000 votes over Edward 
C. Moran Jr., Democrat. Voter apathy 
was large; issues were small. 
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Just before the election a non-partisan 
research council at Columbia University 
issued a survey report on Maine elections 
back to 1874 which seriously qualified the 
political saying ‘““As Maine goes, so goes 
the Nation.’”’ By complex statistics the 
council showed that Maine’s “off-year’ 
voting erred by an average of 20 House 
seats as an index of the November 
election. 

This survey report did not, however, 
deter party leaders at headquarters and 
political observers elsewhere from reading 
signs and portents into the Maine result. 
Republican National Committee Chairman 
Fess referred to it as “a sweeping victory,” 
“a stinging rebuke to the Democrats,” an 
“endorsement of President Hoover.” 
Democratic Executive Committee Chair- 
man Shouse made much of reduced Re- 
publican majorities in Maine, declared his 
organization had sent no money, no 
speakers into the State, expressed himself 
as “thoroughly satisfied” with the out- 
come. 

Senator-elect White, personally popular, 
had won by an average “off-year’ ma- 
jority. Governor Gardiner, on the other 
hand, had defeated Nominee Moran two 
years prior by 80,000 votes. The other 
factors in Maine disputed any broad sig- 
nificance in its vote: 1) no drought; 2) 
no Prohibition issue; 3) little or no 
economic depression. 

Primaries which were as good as elec- 
tions were held in the following States: 

South Carolina. In a run-off Senator 
Coleman Livingston Blease was defeated 
by James Francis Byrnes, Spartanburg 
attorney, onetime (1911-25) Representa- 
tive and Senator Blease’s unsuccessful 
Opponent six years ago (TIME, Sept. 8). 
Organized Labor helped materially to turn 
out Senator Blease because he had voted 
for the Supreme Court nomination of 
John Johnston Parker and had failed to 
support textile mill strikers affiliating with 
the American Federation of Labor. Many 
another vote was cast against him for his 
defense of lynching, his frank avowal of 
being a drinking Dry. 


Louisiana. After a bitter, vituperative, 
disorderly campaign Governor Huey P. 
Long, 36-year-old political wildcat, was 
nominated for the Senate over veteran 
Democratic Senator Joseph Eugene Rans- 
dell by a 35,000 majority. Senator Rans- 
dell’s white goatee quivered with amaze- 
ment when “plain people” from “back up 
the bayous” voted him out of office for 
the first time in 46 years. Rarely in press 
or forum had a candidate been as roundly 
abused as Governor Long. He was called 
a “disqualified, discredited, inexperienced, 
erratic, boastful young braggart.” Voters 
were warned that, if nominated and 
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elected, he would “degrade the State at 
Washington with further clownishness and 
poltroonery.” 

Though his path to the Senate was 
clear, observers thought it would be a 
long time, if ever, before Nominee Long 
took his seat there. As Governor he con- 
trols the State by the power of patronage, 
with his appointees removable at his will. 
If he leaves Louisiana for Washington, 
before the end of his gubernatorial term 
in 1932, Lieut. Governor Paul Cyr, his 
bitter enemy, will exercise executive 
authority to dismiss all Long appointees, 
to crumple the Long political machine into 
oblivion. 

Georgia. Renominated by a 4-to-1 vote 
was bushy-browed Democratic Senator 
William Julius Harris over John Marshall 
Slaton. One issue of their campaign was 
the fact that 15 years ago Mr. Slaton, as 
Governor, had commuted the death 
sentence of Leo Frank, later lynched. 
Eleven of the State’s Congressmen were 
renominated while the twelfth, Repre- 
sentative Thomas Montgomery Bell, was 
defeated by Judge John Woods. A run-off 
primary was necessary to decide the guber- 
natorial nomination. 

New Hampshire. Unopposed for Re- 
publican renomination was Senator Henry 
Wilder Keyes. John Gilbert Winant, one- 
time (1925-26) Governor, shattered the 
State’s one-term gubernatorial tradition 
when he received the Republican nomina- 
tion for Governor over Arthur P. Morrill 
who had the support of Senator George 
Higgins Moses. Nominees Keyes and 
Winant will oppose in the November elec- 
tion the same man—Albert Willington 
Noone, 84, Wet, wealthy, of Peterboro. 
Mr. Noone had won both the Democratic 
gubernatorial and Senatorial nomination. 
He promised if elected not only to build 
the world’s largest electric beacon on Mt. 
Temple, but also to hold both offices 
simultaneously. Nominee Noone is more 
famed for his diamond-studded shirts than 
for any capacity to turn Republican New 
Hampshire Democratic. 

Vermont. Republicans nominated for 
Congress from the 1st District Governor 
John Eliakim Weeks, Dry, over a Wet 
opponent. 

Other primaries: 

Colorado. The political grip of Senator 
Lawrence Cowle Phipps was broken when 
Republican voters defeated William 
Van Derveer Hodges, his candidate to 
succeed himself, and gave nomination to 
George Hamlin Shaw, Denver attorney. 
Onetime Treasurer of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee, Mr. Hodges had the 
support of the Anti-Saloon League. 
Nominee Shaw did not. 

Michigan. Without difficulty Repub- 
lican Senator James Couzens, Wet, was 
renominated over Chase Salmon Osborn, 
Dry, onetime Governor. Republican 


voters in the 6th & 7th Congressional 
Districts unexpectedly stood the Anti- 
Saloon League on its head by denying re- 
nomination to two of its most potent and 
vociferous spokesmen in the House. In 
the 6th District white-haired Representa- 
tive Grant Martin Hudson, onetime Mich- 


igan Anti-Saloon League superintendent, 
was defeated by Seymour H. Person, Wet 
attorney who won fame by’securing dis- 
missal on retrial of the case against Mrs. 
Etta Mae Miller, Michigan’s first woman 
“life-for-a-pint” convict. In the 7th 
District Representative Louis C. Cramton, 











Underwood & Underwood 


REPUBLICAN WHITE OF MAINE 


Columbia found the adage 20 seats off. 


House Dry leader who refused the Na- 
tional Law Enforcement Commission a 
cent to investigate the wisdom of Pro- 
hibition, was beaten by 102 votes by Jesse 
H. Wolcott, Wet. 

Washington. Despite their party's 
Wet declaration at last May’s State Con- 
vention, the State’s four Republican Con- 
gressmen ran for renomination as Drys. 
One was unopposed. Two squeaked by 
with small majorities. The fourth, Repre- 
sentative John Franklin Miller, for 13 
years a House member, was defeated in 
the Seattle (1st) District by Ralph A. 
Horr, strong Wet, who will oppose Charles 
G. Heifner, Wet Democrat, in the election. 

Arizona. Renominated by Democrats 
was the State’s lone Congressman, young 
able Lewis Williams Douglas, son of 
Copper Tycoon James Stuart Douglas for 
whom Douglas, Ariz. was named. To 
George Wylie Paul Hunt, seven times 
Governor, went the Democratic guber- 
natorial nomination to oppose Republican 
Governor John C. Phillips in the election. 

Maryland. Renominated were this 
State’s four Democratic, two Republican 
Congressmen. 

State convention of last week: 

Delaware. To stand for his first elec- 
tion Republicans chose Senator Daniel O. 
Hastings, appointed nearly a year ago to 
succeed Senator Coleman du Pont, re- 
signed. Because Senator Hastings is Dry, 
Irénée and Pierre du Pont, potent Re- 
publican Wets, bolted their party ticket, 
pledged their support to onetime Senator 
Thomas Francis Bayard, Wet Democratic 
candidate for the Senate. 





HUSBANDRY 
Crops This Month 


Each month during the growing season 
the Secretary of Agriculture receives in 
specially marked and colored envelopes 
figures on crop conditions and prospects 
from 120,000 crop reporters throughout 
the land. This great bundle of reports, 
from which official U. S. crop estimates 
will later be distilled, the Secretary stows 
away in a great safe. No government 
documents are accorded greater secrecy; 
a “leak” might enable grain and cotton 
speculators to make large and illegitimate 
profits. On estimate day (generally the 
tenth of the month) the Crop Board under 
William Forrest Callander marches into 
a large top-floor room in the Department 
of Agriculture building, seats itself around 
tables on which stand computing ma- 
chines. Under police guard the crop re- 
ports are ceremoniously delivered to the 
Board. Frosted glass has been fitted into 
the windows to bar outside signaling. All 
telephones are disconnected. Doors are 
bolted and locked. The police guard 
stands at attention. 

Rapidly the field reports are cast up and 
averaged by States. Each Board member 
is given an identical table of State crop 
estimates and asked to fill in the national 
total according to his best judgment. 
These individual totals are then averaged 
and the result becomes the mystically 
potent U. S. Crop Forecast. The final 
estimate is mimeographed, carried under 
guard to another room where telephones 
at tables line the wall. Six or eight eager 
newshawks stand inside a chalked square 
in the centre of the room. One copy of 
the estimate is laid face down on each 
table. The Secretary of Agriculture en- 
ters. At 4 p.m. he says “Get ready—go!” 
Each newsman leaps the four or five feet 
to his table, babbles his copy of the Crop 
Forecast into the telephone. 

Last week’s babblings: 

The Corn Crop, estimated at 2,800.- 
000,000 bu. on July 1, 2,120,000,000 bu. 
Aug. 1, had declined to 1,983,000,000 bu. 
on Sept. 1 as a result of the Drought. 
This harvest would be the smallest in 29 
years. Two months of rainlessness had 
withered 29% or 817,000,000 bu. of the 
corn crop, a cash loss of about $775,000.,- 
ooo. The 1930 crop appeared to be 24% 
less than that of 1929. 

The Wheat Crop estimate rose from 
821,000,000 bu. on Aug. 1 to 838,000,000 
bu. on Sept. 1. Last year’s harvest of 
806,000,000 bu. was productive of this 
year’s price depressing surplus. 

“Damned Rubes.” Last week Chair- 
man Alexander Legge of the Federal Farm 
Board grew explosively irate because hus- 
bandmen were slow to substitute wheat 
for corn feed. Declared he: 

“We'd be on a domestic consumption 
basis in grain if stock feeders would use 
wheat. . . . There isn’t a bushel of grain 
too much in this country now. But a lot 
of damned rubes are doing what their 
grandfathers did, selling wheat at 70¢ a 
bushel and buying corn at $1 for feed.” 
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PROHIBITION 


Campbell’s Inferno 

Until July 1 Major Maurice Campbell 
was Prohibition Administrator of the 
Southern and Eastern New York Districts. 
When his Bureau went over to the De- 
partment of Justice (Time, July 7), he 
resigned from the Treasury Department, 
made vague charges that Washington in- 
fluence had hindered his enforcement 
work (Time, July 14). Last week he be- 
gan publishing in the New York World 
(reputed to have paid him $10,000) a 
series of articles amplifying those accusa- 
tions. Photostatic copies of letters sent 
him by Assistant 
Treasury Seymour Lowman, onetime Pro- 
hibition Bureau Director James Maurice 
Doran (now Director of Industrial Al- 
cohol), and Acting Prohibition Commis- 
sioner Alf Oftedal illustrated his text. 
Most important among those accused of 
hindering the Administrator: Charles 
Curtis, Vice President of the U. S. 

Ten-Gallon Glaser. One of the Ma- 
jor’s articles related: “In December 1927, 
a man named Matthew Quay Glaser was 
announced at my office. He was a large, 
robust individual in a noisy suit of clothes. 
In his hand was an immense cane, and 
atop his head was a ten-gallon hat which 
remained there as he pumped my hand 
effusively. ... In a voice that would 
have sounded loud in front of a Coney 
Island tentshow he enlightened me at 
length about his magnificent accomplish- 
ments. . . . He informed me that he had 
been delegated by Senator Curtis as his 
[Curtis-for-President ] campaign manager 
for New York.” Soon afterward, the 
article said, Curtis-booster Glaser asked 
Administrator Campbell to approve a 
whiskey permit for a pharmacy in the 
Cornish Arms Hotel (against which pad- 
lock proceedings later were brought) and 
a permit for withdrawing 700 gal. of 
alcohol per month for Spa Chemical Co. 
(which later was caught illegally diverting 
this alcohol). 

With Booster Glaser was Joseph Stein- 
berg, lawyer, aspirant for the Attorney- 
Generalship. They used Charles Curtis’s 
name freely, made warm pre-election 
promises. After he had refused to grant 
either permit on Glaser’s recommendation, 
Administrator Campbell received a letter 
from Director Doran beginning: “You 
are advised that Senator Curtis has again 
called my attention to the application of 
the Spa Chemical Co.” The permit was 
then obtained. He quotes Director Doran 
as saying: “I believe you are absolutely 
right . . . but I should hate to have Sena- 
tor Curtis on my tail.” The Administrator 
commented last week: “I had plenty on 
my tail in the summer of the 1928 Hoo- 
ver-Curtis campaign.” 

Most charitable view of the matter is 
that Mr. Curtis, having discovered how 
his name was being used, discountenanced 
his henchmen. After reading Major Camp- 
bell’s article, the Vice President last week 
said: “I was greatly amazed. . . . I have 
never used my influence either directly or 
indirectly to have such a permit issued 


Secretary of the 


and, if my name was used by any one, it 
was done without my knowledge or con- 
sent.” Remained, however, the Lowman 
letters specifically mentioning direct pres- 
sure by Mr. Curtis, the Senator. 


“Vigilant but Discreet.” In July 


1928 Assistant Attorney General Mabel 


| 














——— es 
P.G& A. 
MATTHEW QuAy GLASER 
The Vice President says he was amazed. 


Walker Willebrandt went personally to 
Manhattan to give Major Campbell legal 
assistance in a spectacular set of nightclub 
raids, coinciding in time with the Demo- 
cratic Presidential nomination of Alfred 
Emanuel Smith at Houston. Democrats 
loudly protested that this was the rankest 
sort of Prohibition politics. Republican 
leaders advised Washington that such Dry 
tactics would lose the G. O. P. many New 
York votes. Miujor Campbell quoted 
Assistant Secretary Lowman as saying to 
him a month later at a Treasury con- 
ference: “The trouble -is you’ve got it 
too Dry in New York. The people up 
there on these hot days have their tongues 
hanging out of their parched throats and 
a little beer won’t hurt them.” Following 
this alleged conversation, the Major re- 
ceived a letter from Commissioner Ofte- 
dal, approved by Assistant Secretary Low- 
man, ordering all agents out of Manhattan 
breweries. 

On Aug. 28 Administrator Campbell re- 
ceived a Lowman telegram, which Under- 
Secretary of the Treasury Ogden Mills 
later told him had been edited by Secre- 
tary Andrew William Mellon. It read: 
“Any unusual spectacular and sensational 
activities must be guarded against... . 
Political propaganda is made out of 
garbled accounts of Prohibition activities. 
Instruct your agents to be vigilant but 
careful and discreet.” 

Major Campbell objected to taking his 
men out of breweries, to telling them to 
avoid raids which might be “sensational.” 


“Horse Doctor!” In retort to Major 
Campbell’s charges, Assistant Secretary 


Lowman last week said: “Major Campbell 
was a horse doctor in the Army. The 
horses died. He was a moving-picture 
magnate. The company went bankrupt. 
As Prohibition Administrator he failed to 
dry up New York. He had a free hand. 
As an author his imagination beats that 
of Dante. I have nothing further to say.” 

Assistant Secretary Lowman thereupon 
vanished from Washington, left un- 
answered a mass of public questions. 

Last of Lowman? Last week there 
were broad reports that the Campbell 
articles had deeply stirred, sorely em- 
barrassed the Administration, that Assist- 
ant Secretary Lowman’s resignation might 
soon be expected. 


RACES 
Pig & Holly 
Fortnight ago two Negroes, Pig Lockett 
and Holly White, held up a white couple 
on the highroad near De Kalb, Miss., took 
from them $45. Last week feeling in De 
Kalb ran high against Pig and Holly. 
Therefore two policemen put them in an 
automobile, started to transfer them to 
Scooba, Miss. for a preliminary court 
hearing. Townsmen intercepted the mo- 
tor, bound the policemen to trees, hanged, 
Pig and Holly from other trees—14th and 
15th lynchees of the year. 
Last week county officials had started 
no legal action against the lynchers, Mis- 


sissippi’s Governor Theodore Gilmore 
Bilbo had issued no statement. 
——— 


Opprobriousness Deleted 


The only reference to Jews which will 
appear in Thomas Y. Crowell Co.’s* new 
edition of Roget’s International Thesaurus 
of English Words and Phrasest when it 
appears next month will be: “Jew. In the 
original edition Roget included the word 
Jew in several groups of synonyms. In 
this printing all uncomplimentary racial 
allusions have been omitted.” 

Last week the American Hebrew re- 
ceived many a Jew’s congratulations for 


‘accomplishing this deletion. Its Associate 


Editor Walter Hart Blumenthal last 
February flayed the Crowell company for 
perpetrating Roget’s opprobrious connota- 
tions of the word Jew: cunning, usurer, 
rich, extortioner, heretic, deceiver, im- 
postor, harpy, schemer, lick-penny, pinch- 

*Not to be confused with Crowell Publishing 
Co. (American Magazine, Collier’s, Women’ 
Home Companion). 

tPeter Mark Roget (1779-1869), French- 
descended English physiologist and physician, 
onetime secretary of the Royal Society, after 50 
years compilation published his famed and use- 
ful Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases in 
1852, “so as to facilitate the expression of ideas 
and assist in literary composition.’ His son John 
Lewis Roget enlarged and improved the 
Thesaurus in new editions until his death in 
1908. John Lewis’ son, Samuel Romilly Roget, 
physicist who did important work on the “aging” 
and electro magnetic qualities of iron, con- 
tinued the family revisions until rorr. Since 
then this reference book has been any one’s to 
republish. U. S. publishers are Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co., Theo. E. Schulte, E. P. Dutton & 


Co., Longmans, Green & Co. The 14th (new) 
edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica mentions 
no Rogets, the rth 
Romilly as a physicist. 


edition only Samuel 
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fist, Shylock, chicanery, duplicity, crafty.* 

Mr. Blumenthal, 47, sent his article to 
Thomas Irving Crowell, 65, Protestant. 
The ’B’nai B’rith Anti-Defamation League 
prosecuted a flank attack on Mr. Crowell. 
He promised to purge Roget’s in his new 
edition. As surety the other day he sent 
Mr. Blumenthal proofs of now inoffensive 
pages. Therefore last week Jews lifted 
Crowell’s Roget’s “from their index 
expurgatorius.” 


Webster’s New International Dictionary 
defines jew: “... To overreach by 
sharp practice, cheating or trickery; to 
practice imposition or extortion upon ;— 
used opprobriously in allusion to practices 
imputed to the Jews by those who dislike 
them, or now sometimes colloquially with- 
out conscious reference to the Jews.” 

Funk & Wagnall’s Standard Dictionary 
meanings: “. .-. (Slang.) A’ close or 
hard bargainer; a money-lender or usurer; 
an opprobrious use.” 


STATES & CITIES 
Lost Judge 


On Aug. 3, Justice Joseph Force Crater 
of the New York State Supreme Court 
was with his wife at their summer home 
in Maine. It was vacation-time for him; 
his court would not sit again until Aug. 
25. But on Aug. 5 he unexpectedly ap- 
peared at his official chambers in Man- 
hattan. A tall, sleek, keen-minded, con- 
scientious jurist, he was jovial off the 
bench, well-liked by his law students at 
New York University. He joshed a court- 
house reporter about the judiciary scan- 
dals local newspapers were reporting, 
asked lightly: “Who’s next?” Aug. 6 he 
ordered his chauffeur to be ready to drive 
back to Maine, but he did not use his 
automobile that day. Instead he packed 
a briefcase and four portfolios with docu- 
ments from his office, drew almost his 
entire cash balance ($5,100) from two 
banks, told his confidential attendant he 
was “going up Westchester way for a 
swim.” That evening he dined on Broad- 
way with Lawyer William Klein—and 
then utterly disappeared. 

Last fortnight the family asked police 
aid. New York thus learned that in addi- 
tion to judges indicted, judges deposed, 
judges sentenced to gaol, it now had a 
judge “lost.” Immediately the Press linked 
Judge Crater’s vanishment to New York’s 
current political suitfest—the network of 
scandal evolving from U. S. District At- 
torney Tuttle’s discovery that Magistrate 
George F. Ewald’s wife had “loaned” 
$10,000 to Martin J. Healy, leader of the 
Cayuga Club, a Tammany organization in 
the 19th city Assembly District, simul- 
taneously with Ewald’s recommendation 
for the bench. On Aug. 8 the County 
grand jury took revealing testimony 
(Time, Aug. 25). Later, Governor Frank- 
lin Delano Roosevelt started State investi- 
gations into the Ewald case and into all 





*Two currently common, uncomplimentary 
terms for Jew, apparently too modern for Roget’s 
are: hebe (collegiate and journalese), kike (gen- 
eral). Cleveland Jews call Cleveland Heights, 
where many co-religionists reside, ““Kike’s Peak.” 





Manhattan-&-The Bronx judgeships by 
Republican Attorney General Hamilton 
Ward, and by Justice Samuel Seabury for 
the Appellate Division, a Democrat but an 
oldtime Tammany foe. Justice Crater was 











Keystone 
New York’s CRATER 
Police broadcast: “Grey hair ... brown 
eyes ... false teeth.” 


not only a Tammanyman, but also presi- 
dent of the Cayuga Club, had been toast- 
master at the dinner celebrating Magis- 
trate Ewald’s appointment. But when At- 
torney Tuttle, apprised of the Justice’s 
disappearance, examined his records, noth- 
ing was found to discredit him in any way. 

The widespread, baffled search which 
followed chased vain clues throughout 
New England, into Canada, as far south 
as Orlando, Fla. Once Judge Crater was 
thought to have joined his old law asso- 
ciate, U. S. Senator Robert Ferdinand 
Wagner, in Europe. Several Broadway 
girls professed acquaintance with him. 
Showgirl June Manners, said to be his 
friend, also was reported missing. 

Last week the New York City Board of 
Aldermen added $5,000 to the $2,500 re- 
ward already offered by the New York 
Evening World for finding Justice Crater. 
Famed Lawyer Max Steuer said he would 
raise the money if the Aldermen could not 
legally do so. New York police mailed 
to colleagues all over the world 10,000 
circulars, like those advertising criminals 
wanted, with Judge Crater’s photograph 
and description prominently displayed: 
“Age, 41 years; height, 6 feet; weight, 185 
pounds; mixed grey hair . . . thin at top, 
parted in middle, ‘slicked’ down;... 
brown eyes; false teeth . . . tip of right 
index finger somewhat mutilated.” Few 
days later Mrs. Crater received a letter: 
“Your husband is alive and safe. . . . We 
believe there is something wrong with his 
head. . . . I beg to inform you that un- 
less $20,000 in bills of small denomina- 
tions is delivered to us per instructions 
you will see him again only as a badly 
broken man, both physically and men- 
es 





Detroit’s Irishman 


In Detroit, a young, short, slender, 
redhaired Irishman prepared last week to 
take over the Mayor’s office. He had won 
the extraordinary election required by the 
recall of Mayor Charles Bowles (Time, 
Aug. 4). The redhaired Irishman was a 
“dark horse” who entered the race backed 
by the Hearst-owned Detroit Times, op- 
posed by the Detroit-owned News and 
Free Press. He was Frank Murphy, 37, 
recently resigned Judge of the Recorder’s 
Court, onetime Assistant U. S. District 
Attorney, voluble orator. His friends 
called him “the Al Smith of Detroit.” 
He polled 106,203 votes. Recalled Mayor 
Bowles, who automatically ran to succeed 
himself, polled 93,772. The News-Free 
Press-Recall Committee candidate, George 
Engel, received 85,556. Onetime Mayor 
John W. Smith, and one Phil Raymond, 
Communist, also ran. Mayor Murphy’s 
campaign included promises to aid unem- 
ployment by public building and the erec- 
tion of “flop-houses” for the city’s in- 
digent. By law, no parties were repre- 
sented in Detroit elections, the candidates 
being nominated by petitions of the 


citizenry. 
FISCAL 
Hard Times Profit 


Hard times reacted last week to the 
peculiar benefit of the Treasury Depart- 
ment and thereby to the indirect benefit 
of every U. S. citizen. It was possible for 
Secretary Mellon to execute a major re- 
funding maneuver with exceptional profit. 
He offered for public subscription a $325,- 
000,000 issue of one-year Treasury certifi- 
cates. Because of “easy money”’ resulting 
from the plenitude of investment capital, 
he set the interest rate at 22%—a record 
low. In June 1929, he had had to pay as 
high as 54% for his public borrowings. 
The previous record low rate was 23% 
in 1924. To Secretary Mellon’s delight, 
the Treasury offering was oversubscribed 
almost four times. 

Secretary Mellon was no man to rest 
on these fiscal laurels. Interest on the 
public debt is a major item of Federal 
expense. To reduce that interest, to get 
the cheapest loans possible is the eternal 
duty of a vigilant Treasury Secretary. 
Therefore last week Secretary Mellon an- 
nounced that his department would on 
March 15, recall $1,149,380,050 in 
Government obligations which normally 
would not mature for a year or more. 
The Treasury is now paying 34% interest 
on these notes. Every banker knew that 
Secretary Mellon had recalled these issues 
with the expectation of refunding them 
with other offerings at a lower rate. If the 
refunding operation is carried out next 
spring on the same advantageous terms as 
prevailed last week, U. S. taxpayers stand 
to gain more than $10,000,000. 

One dark thought: Secretary Mellon 
apparently does not anticipate any such 
sudden upturn of U. S. business in the 
next six months as would reproduce the 
“tight money” situation and a marked 
increase in the rate of interest the Treas- 
ury must pay for cash. 
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CRIME 


Generalissimo for Chicago 

In Chicago last week the trades unions 
on which levies were laid by racketeers 
numbered 33. Draftsman Edward Ceslik 
of the Board of Education was beaten 
because he refused to pay union “dues.” 
Druggist William Fiddelke was shot dead 
by gangsters because he could give them 
only $40. Six racketeers, identified as 
henchmen of Alphonse (‘Scarface Al’) 
Capone were seized by police far out of 
Caponeland in the North (Aiello-Moran 
gang) Side, and observers deduced that 
Capone was carrying out a rumored plan 
to rule bloodily the underworld of the 
entire city. 

Legal and civic authorities determined 
anew to drive the gangs from Chicago. 
The Association of Commerce’s Commit- 
tee for Prevention & Punishment of Crime 
last week elected Colonel Albert Amold 
Sprague their executive chairman, named 
him “Generalissimo of Chicago’s forces 
in behalf of law & order.” They said he 
would “back up the efforts of Colonel 
[Robert Isham] Randolph and his five 
unknown associates [‘The Secret Six’].” 
U. S. co-operation was indicated by the 
questioning on income-tax evasion of 
Gangster John J. (‘Boss’) MacLaughlin. 
The September grand jury, charged by 
Superior Court Judge John Peter Mc- 
Goorty to rid Chicago of racketeers, in- 
voked an ancient law by which all vagrants 
(men unable to earn an honest living) 
may be jailed. The jury indicted two 
vagrants. Both were released on writ of 
habeas corpus, rearrested, released again. 


POLITICAL NOTES 


Cross v. Boss 


At Eastern Point last week the Connec- 
ticut Democracy, long a minority in State 
politics, convened to make nominations for 
the November election. From Homer 
Stillé Cummings, onetime chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee, down to 
the youngest of the 1,000 delegates at the 
Griswold Hotel, the party representatives 
had one antagonist in mind: big-bodied, 
hard-eyed John Henry Roraback, Repub- 
lican National Committeeman, for 18 
years Connecticut’s firm-fisted G. O. P. 
Boss, president of Connecticut Light & 
Power Co. To break Boss Roraback’s grip, 
the Democrats at Eastern Point informally 
decided to put up for Governor no hard- 
boiled political veteran of the same kidney 
but rather a gentle academic man who had 
never before stood for public office. He 
was ruddy-cheeked, white-haired Wilbur 
Lucius (“Uncle Toby”) Cross, 68, long- 
time professor of English literature at 
Yale, dean emeritus of Yale’s Graduate 
School, scholarly editor of the Yale Re- 
view, author of textbooks on the English 
novel. 

Aware of his probable selection on the 
morrow, Dean Cross went peacefully to 
bed after serving notice on party leaders 
that he would not accept their nomination 
unless he were given a free hand to re- 
organize the static Democratic State Com- 
mittee by turning out its chairman James 





J. Walsh, its secretary A. Sidney Lynch, 
and naming their successors. At 4 a. m. 
friends of Messrs. Walsh & Lynch burst 
into Dean Cross’s bedroom. He con- 
fronted them in a suit of wrinkled blue 











Wide World 


SCHOLAR Cross 
“Happier by the mitigation of fear.” 


pajamas. Roughly they told him he could 
“go to hell’ with his dictation to the State 
Committee. In equally strong language 
he reiterated his determination to make a 
fresh start in the party’s organization. In 
that first serious political encounter of his 
life, Dean Cross proved his mettle, forced 
his opponents after much wrangling to 
yield. 

Next morning Dean Cross received the 
Democratic Gubernatorial nomination by 
acclamation. He was cheered as a “provi- 
dential candidate” to lead his party out of 
the wilderness of perpetual defeat. Rep- 
resentative of a new political order, Dean 
Cross fired the delegates with a new en- 
thusiasm when, in his speech of accept- 
ance, he said: 

“ . . Lowe my career to the social and 
educational institutions of the State, up 
from the red schoolhouse on the country 
hillside, through the public high-school, 
and on to a university founded by the 
colonists far back of the first days of the 
Republic. As a poor return for these bene- 
fits I stand ready in the present crisis to 
give to my fellow-citizens such services 
as they may ask of me provided nothing 
is asked beyond my abilities. . . 

“The political situation in the State is 
known to everybody who can read or see. 
. . . The prime characteristic of the Re- 
publican Dictator . . . seems to be astute- 
ness. ... It is charged that he makes 
Governors; and when he becomes tired 
of one whom he has made he makes an- 
other, better suited to his purpose; that 
all the other State offices . . . are in his 
keeping; that he owns the Public Service 
Commission; that he dictates all appoint- 
ments which have any bearing upon his 
own interests; that he controls the Gen- 
eral Assembly. .. . 





“The duties of a Governor are becom- 
ing every year more and more complex, 
owing to the rapid changes in social ideas. 
A large part of his work is above politics. 
. . . The immediate aim is to free society 
of its major ills so that life on this earth 
may be made happier by the mitigation 
of fear. Often the means proposed for 
accomplishing the end prove by experience 
to be wrong. But out of the mass of these 
endeavors will be gradually built a new and 
a better world. ... 

“Prohibition under the 18th Amend- 

ment and the law enacted by Congress 
for its enforcement has... collapsed. 
You cannot reform a nation by sending 
respectable citizens, as fast as the courts 
can act, to jail or prison for doing what 
they and their ancestors for generations 
have regarded as a matter of private con- 
cern. . . . The Democratic Party of Con- 
necticut stands for the repeal. . . . / Action 
is imperative if the people of the United 
States are to be kept from degenerating 
into a nation of gin-drinkers. . . .” 
. Nominee Cross’s first act to prove his 
political mastery was to have Patrick 
Brett O’Suliivan, onetime Congressman, 
named chairman of the State Committee 
and Joseph H. Tone, secretary. Promis- 
ing the Republicans ‘a whale of a fight,” 
he hurried back to his Yale Review 
office at New Haven, prepared for an old- 
fashioned “cracker barrel” campaign. 

Meanwhile Boss Roraback was preoccu- 
pied with picking a Republican guber- 
natorial nominee to oppose Dean Cross. 
For all the accusations that he selfishly 
dictates party affairs with an eye cocked 
on his public utility holdings, he is reputed 
an honest Boss who enjoys wide respect 
and who will not stoop to downright 
crookedness to gain his erels. Last week 
as Connecticut Republicans were about to 
convene at Hartford, Boss Roraback set- 
tled on Lieut. Governor Ernest Elias 
Rogers as the man he would make Gover- 
nor over the opposition of Dean Cross. 


—@ 


“Unexplainable Reason” 

Said Charles Gates Dawes, U. S. Am- 

. bassador to the Court of St. James’s, 
master of mob-psychology, speechmaking 

last week at a dinner given by the Lord 

Mayor of Liverpool: “For some unex- 

plainable reason, when people listen 

through the radio to speeches of demagogs 

their instincts are not aroused in the same 

way as when they are in a crowd.” 


“Just Average” 


General John Joseph Pershing gave an 
interview to newshawks on his 7oth birth- 
day (Sept. 13). Excerpt: “. . . Nothing 
gives me more happiness than that I have 
never been drawn into political life. I 
have watched what happens to holders of 
high political office. I have seen their 
every word distorted and twisted to find 
some hidden meaning. I have seen their 
political supporters picture them as prodi- 
gies of wisdom and statesmanship while 
their opponents at the same time set them 
out as stupid scoundrels. And I have 
known them, and known that they were 
neither the one nor the other, just average 
Americans.” 
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INTERNATIONAL 
“I Shall not admit . . .War” 


In the stuffy League Assembly, hot- 
house of Europe’s statesmen in more 
senses than one, sprouted suddenly last 
week a solemn Jack-in-the-Pulpit. 

Once an iron moulder, later a Noncon- 
formist Wesleyan lay preacher, today 
Foreign Secretary of Great Britain, plod- 
ding “Uncle Arthur” Henderson has 
played until last week something less than 
second fiddle to Prime Minister James 
Ramsay MacDonald in shaping the Em- 
pire’s foreign policy. Dramatic therefore 
was his sprout. The League clock had 
just struck drowsy 4 p. m. Less than half 
the delegates were in their seats. The big 
speech of the day had already been made 
—so it was thought—by Europe’s greatest 
orator, foxy, cello-throated Aristide 
Briand, Foreign Minister of France. 

As he mounted the rostrum “Uncle 
Arthur” looked strangely thin. No won- 
der. He had just lost a “stone” (14 Ib.). 
Under doctors’ orders he and Mrs. Hen- 
derson spent most of August gulping 
down the slimming waters of a Welsh 
spa (Llandrindod Wells), from which they 
hastened via London to Geneva. In pulpit 
tones, measured, slow and once or twice 
ringingly fervent, Mr. Henderson made 
last week the speech of his life, success- 
fully courted fame by demanding that the 
League act to achieve Disarmament, cease 
piddling about “Security,” the Frenchi- 
fied nebulosity upon which M. Briand is 
trying to erect his famed “United States 
of Europe” (Time, Sept. 16, 1929 et seq.). 

Pacemaker Henderson. “We who 
are gathere@ here are custodians of the 
Peace of the World,” preached Uncle 
Arthur solemnly. ‘Need I remind this 
great assembly that two years have gone 
by since we resolved that, due to the 
Locarno agreements, it had become pos- 
sible to hold a Disarmament Conference. 
We have not as yet assembled that great 
convention. Our pace is slow and the 
peoples of the world are growing im- 
patient, doubtful of our good faith.” 

Every September such pleas for Dis- 
armament have been heard in Geneva 
from the minor nations, from Sweden, 
Norway, Holland, Bulgaria. But not in 
many a year has a Great Power galvanized 
the League Assembly with such demands 
as Jack-in-the-Pulpit proceeded to spout. 

“Security is Impossible!” Attacking 
directly M. Briand’s “United States of 
Europe,” a scheme predicated on a round- 
robin guarantee of Security, Mr. Hen- 
derson cried: 

“Security is impossible of achievement 
if competitive military preparations con- 
tinue as they are going on today! Dis- 
armament and security are interlocked. 
The whole system of the [League] Cove- 
nant rests upon that. Therefore, in ac- 
cepting new instruments [i.e. Briand’s 
scheme] which are designed to strengthen 
the machinery of the Covenant on the 
side of security, we shall insert a condi- 
tion that our acceptance of such measures 
shall only become effective when, on the 
other side, disarmament has ceased to be 


a mere phrase and has become a reality.” 

Pausing for effect, Mr. Heriderson drew 
breath, then preached his final thunder- 
bolt. ‘This principle,” he cried, “is one 
upon which, I am certain, every party in 
my country will agree. It is a principle, 
therefore, on which the future policy of 
Great Britain will certainly be founded! 
After all, Sir [gesturing at Rumanian 
President of the Assembly Nicholas Titu- 
lescu], after all, Sir, there is none of us 
who in his heart does not know that, of 
all security measures, Disarmament is in 
itself the most important. . . . The time 
for political action has now arrived! We 





BRITAIN’S FOREIGN SECRETARY 


“Our pace is slow ... the peoples are 
impatient.” 


hope that the world conference on Dis- 
armament may be summoned for next 
year.” 

Bob-up Briand. Like one of those 
teetering round-bottomed toys called a 
“Bob-up” (feminine “Susy Dam,” neuter 
“Be-ba-bo”), French Foreign Minister 
Aristide Briand bobbed up next morning, 
professing to see no rebuke to France in 
“Uncle Arthur’s” speech. Of course 
France favors Disarmament, he smoothly 
observed, pointed to a passage in his own 
speech preceding Mr. Henderson’s. He 
had said that Security must precede Dis- 
armament, added that France has ‘“‘notably 
reduced” her armaments on the basis of 
the partial security, she has already 
achieved, concluded loudly: 

“While I am where I am there will be 
no war! I shall not admit that war shall 
be again let loose upon humanity.” 

In League circles the Henderson “Ser- 
mon on Disarmament” was rated of para- 
mount importance, considered the dead- 
liest shaft yet loosed at the prospective 
“United States of Europe,” held to mark 
the emergence of “Uncle Arthur” as a 
figure of world significance—much as his 
colleague, tart-tongued Chancellor of the 
Exchequer Philip Snowden became an 


international personage last year in a 
singie day at The Hague (TIME, Sept. 9, 
1929 et ante). 

Tariff Warning. With a mien more 
solemn than even “Uncle Arthur’s,” 
famed William Graham, President of the 
British Board of Trade and as such a 
member of the MacDonald cabinet, ad- 
dressed the assembly pessimistically last 
week on “the general world depression and 
fall of commodity prices.” 


Weighing his words anxiously, Mr. Gra- 
ham stressed the “extreme reluctance” 
with which British labor would embark 
on a high tariff policy, left his hearers 
with the impression that Scot MacDon- 
ald, lifelong free-trader that he is, will 
soon “reluctantly” embark (see p. 21). 

Disappearing Dino. Major mystery 
of last week’s League session: Where did 
Dino Grandi, dynamic Foreign Minister 
of Italy, disappear to—and why? 

Suddenly, on the day before the Briand- 
Henderson speeches, Signor Grandi walked 
out of his Geneva hotel, slipped into his 
limousine, sped off in the general direc- 
tion of Rome without notifying any of his 
fellow diplomats or even the League 
Secretariat. 

Two days later no Rome correspondent 
could find vanishing Dino. His butler said 
he had not been home. At his office, the 
Foreign Ministry, he was cryptically said 
to be “busy with affairs of state.” 

These affairs were later whispered to be 
a “series of secret offers,” reputedly ex- 
changed between M. Briand and Signore 
Grandi at Geneva in an effort to smooth 
over the “Mediterranean relations” of 
Italy and France—z.e. Italy’s claim to 
naval parity with France which nearly 
wrecked the London Conference (Time, 
Jan. 27 to April 28), and the French de- 
mand that Italian emigrants to Tunis be- 
come French citizens. If such vital mat- 
ters were indeed up for secret discussion 
before the League convened last week, 
Signore Grandi was certainly justified in 
quitting the windy Assembly discussions 
to report to Dictator Mussolini. 

Dantes on Yankees. Rashest act of 
the League week was that of Haiti’s spit- 
fire delegate, M. Dantes Bellegarde. He 
began with a tirade against President 
Herbert Hoover and “Yankee Imperial- 
ism” in general. He ended by declaring 
that what he had voiced was no personal 
opinion but the considered attitude of the 
Haitian Government. 

Keynote of his speech: 

“The fear of the United States reigns 
in Latin America. . .. We behold the 
shadow of a dreadnought behind each 
Yankee dollar [invested in Latin Amer- 
ica]... . American military occupation 
in Haiti must end... .” 

Saar & Palestine. Amid so many cries 
for action last week what did the League 
actually do? Two simple things of first 
importance: 

1) Meeting to discuss the vexed Saar 
Territory, the League Council ordered by 
unanimous vote that the 300 Allied troops 
still stationed there be withdrawn within 
three months. 
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Theory: this shrewd French “conces- 
sion” on the eve of the Reich elections 
(see p. 22) was expected to swing many 
a vote to the People’s Party of “suc- 
cessful’? Dr. Curtius, his party being the 
most friendly in Germany to France. 

2) The Council adopted the League 
Mandates Commission report censuring 
Great Britain for failure to take more 
effective steps to check the Palestine mas- 
sacres of last year (Time, Aug. 26, 1929 
et seg.). This was the first instance in 
which a Great Power has ever submitted 
to direct censure from an organ of the 
League. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Snowden Brushed Aside 


A stocky little tycoon who smiles and 
smiles (from habit rather than chronic 
mirth) is great Baron Melchett, No. 1 Brit- 
ish industrialist, board chairman of Impe- 
rial Chemical Industries Ltd. Last week 
in Manhattan he smiled at the Bond Club, 
addressed to its spruce and serious mem- 
bers a sardonic prophecy. Within two 
years, he declared, the British Empire will 
have scrapped her historic free trade pol- 
icy, girt herself with a tariff wall against 
U. S. and even European competition. 

But what about Philip Snowden, the 
“Tron Chancellor” of British Labor, whom 
everyone knows to be a life-long, well-nigh 
fanatical champion of free trade? The 
boldest part of Lord Melchett’s speech 
was that in which he quietly brushed the 
power and prestige of the Chancellor 
aside: 

“Although you may read that Mr. 
Snowden is very much opposed to this 
policy, J am quite sure that the people 
behind him, who represent organized la- 
bor in Great Britain, in no way share his 
views.” 

Moreover in the MacDonald Cabinet 
itself, according to Lord Melchett, “Mr. 
Snowden stands alone’* in opposition to 
a tariff policy. 

Because he likes to speak in paradoxes, 
smiling Lord Melchett next informed the 
Bond Club that Britain, in preparing to 
erect a tariff wall around her Empire, is 
really seeking the benefits of free trade. 

“We are beginning to think along the 
lines of economic units the size of the 
United States,” said he. “Your vast con- 
tinent, stretching from the Atlantic to San 
Francisco, presents the greatest free trade 
area in the world. . . . It owes its great 
prosperity not to tariffs but to its great 
free trade area! . . . That is something 
which has been overlooked in America. 

” 

Finally this potent, prophetic Briton in- 
dulged in a bit of pure irony which made 
some of the Bond Clubbers squirm: 

“You have always protected your home 
market. The infant industries of America 
have remained in swaddling clothes ever 
since I can remember. You have put up 
a tariff wall which has enabled them to 


*Prime Minister James Ramsay MacDonald 
let it be known fortnight ago that he tentatively 
favors an 8% tariff on all British imports 
(Time, Sept. 15). 


grow up to manhood and protects them 
today. In fact, the longer you go on, the 
higher it gets. Of course, you never have 
varied, and I don’t think ever will vary it 
or should vary it now. 

“IT have no doubt you will be pleased at 
a British tariff because there is nothing so 
pleasing as to see your friends follow your 
thoughts.” 





$3.20 Per Mile, Empty 

With 2,000,000 men on the dole, with 
steel-trap Chancellor Philip Snowden set 
to catch every extravagance at the ex- 
chequer, thoughtful Britons learned last 











P.& A. 


Baron MELCHETT 
“There is nothing so pleasing as to see 
your friends follow your thoughts.” 


(See col. 1) 


week that it costs $3.20 per mi. to run 
the Royal Train—empty. 

When passengers are carried, royal & 
imperial or otherwise; a surcharge for 


each equal to the regular First Class fare ° 


for the distance covered is paid. 

It is 600 mi. from London to Balmoral, 
Scotland, whither the Court traveled in 
the Royal Train last month, whence it 
will soon return. 


Meanwhile London General Omnibus 
Co. laid off last week 194 busses and 250 
busmen, announced that in these hard 
times unprecedentedly large numbers of 
the populace have begun to save pennies 
and ha’pence by walking. 


What the Royal Family “costs” no man 
knows, many question, argue. The annual 
revenue of the Crown lands (1928-29, 
£1.210.000 net) no longer goes to His 
Majesty but (since 1760) to the excheq- 
uer. Simultaneously Parliament grants 
and the exchequer pays to Their Majesties 
an annual civil list of £470,000, to the rest 
of the Royal Family £106,000. 

Thus, if the revenue of the Crown lands 
be regarded as “really” the property of 
the King-Emperor, he and his family cost 


the Nation nothing, may return a hand- 
some profit of more than 50% per annum. 
But if the people think that they “really” 
own the Crown lands, then British Royalty 
are a luxury’ 28 times as costly as the 
President of the U. S. Distinct from all 
these calculations are the “private for- 
tunes” and incomes therefrom of Presi- 
dent Hoover and George V, both mil- 
lionaires. 


INDIA 
All Shades But One 


The names of 66 Indian delegates of 
varying physical and political complexion 
who have accepted invitations to Britain’s 
October Round Table Conference on In- 
dia were announced in London last week. 
Notably absent was the name of any fol- 
lower of St. Gandhi, any member of his 
Indian National Congress. The National- 
ist leaders, realizing that adoption of any 
part of their program by the Round Table 
Conference is virtually impossible, primly 
withstood British blandishment, refused 
to attend. 

Superficially, the makeup of the confer- 
ence seemed to live up to the British Gov- 
ernment’s description of it: “A representa- 
tive gathering of all shades of Indian opin- 
ion.” If there is no real Nationalist on the 
list, reporters stumbling among Hindu 
patronymics found near-Nationalists in 
the persons of Dr. B. S. Moonje and Chir- 
ravoori Yajneswara Chintamani. Both 
still vociferously plead for Indian admin- 
istration of Indian affairs, but both have 
abandoned St. Gandhi’s demand for an in- 
dependent India. 

From British India will come 22 Hin- 
dus, 15 Moslems, two Sikhs, a Parsee, a 
Buddhist, a Christian. Socially the dele- 
gates range from the pale and paunchy 
Aga Khan, smart racehorse breeder and 
spiritual head of Ismaili Moslems (so 
holy that priests peddle his used bath 
water), to lowly Rio Bahadur-Retta- 
malle Sprinivasan Avargal, representative 
of Indian ‘“‘untouchables.”’ Sure defenders 
of the most conservative British position 
at the conference will be ten ruling princes 
of Indian native states. Well do they 
know that the existence of their realms, 
possibly their own existence, is dependent 
on Britain’s maintaining a strong hold on 
the residue of the country, British India. 


GERMANY 


Red & Brown Winnings 

Berlin went Red last week. The rest of 
the nation swung toward Brown.* Every- 
one admitted, on the morning after, that 
Republican Germany’s sixth election had 
been her biggest, most expensive, most 
hysterical. There has been no poll so 
startling since 1912, when German work- 
men went Pink for the first time, rebuked 
Kaiser Wilhelm with a thumping Socialist 
vote which the War Lord refused to heed. 

In Germany the total number of votes 
cast is vital. For every 60.000 ballots cast 


one deputy goes to the Reichstag. Last 


*Official color of shirts worn by 


Socialists. 
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week the turnout was so large (c. 35,790,- 
000 against 25,379,045 at the last election 
in 1928) that the new chamber will have 
some 575 seats, instead of 491. 

Jubilant were Berlin’s ultra Reds, led 
by blond, broad-shouldered, blustering 
Ernst Thalmann. Rolling up 408,642 
votes, his Communist party easily topped 
Berlin’s poll. The Socialists were No. 2, 
with 346,014 ballots—thus proving Berlin 
the world’s most radical capital of a Great 
Power next to Moscow. National returns 
showed a Communist gain throughout 
Germany of 40%, the party jumping from 
54 Reichstag seats to 76. 

Red had won spectacularly, but twice 
as sensational was the win of Brown. In 
the last Reichstag there was a “joke party” 














Underwood & Underwood 
Rep THALMANN & COMRADES 
. swept Berlin before them. 


of twelve deputies, headed by Austrian- 
born Herr Adolf Hitler, crony of General 
Erich von Ludendorv with whom he 
spilled Bavarian blood in 1923 trying to 
stage a putsch (revolution). Scorned as a 
“wild man,” this Fascist fanatic has been 
storming up and down depressed Ger- 
many, promising Prosperity if given 
enough votes to do two things: 1) replace 
Germany’s “do nothing” Reichstag and 
President by a Dictator (presumably the 
“wild man’); 2) Repudiate Germany’s 
obligations under the Young Plan, thus 
lifting “from bowed and bloody German 
backs the galling Reparations yoke!” 

Result: Demagog Hitler’s Fascist party 
(named “National Socialist” to mislead 
workmen) rose last week from ninth to 
second rank, from twelve Reichstag seats 
to 107, from joke to menace. 

What did the Red and Brown sensations 
mean? They can almost be ignored in 
considering two quiet election facts: 1) 
that there were recorded a series of small 
losses to all the centre parties of Prime 
Minister Heinrich Briining’s “Concentra- 
tion Cabinet” (True, April 7) which is 
thus left stranded, discredited; 2) the 
emergence of the regular Socialist party 


(after losing ten seats) as still Germany’s 
strongest.* 

With these paramount facts in mind the 
result of the election becomes a lucid al- 
ternative: either irascible Prime Minister 
“Tron Cross” Briining, protégé of Presi- 
dent von Hindenburg, will refuse to accept 
defeat, dissolve the Reichstag a second 
time as he did last summer (Time, July 
28) and attempt to continue ruling by ex- 
ecutive decree; or as is much more likely 
Herr Briining’s ‘‘Concentration Cabinet” 
of the Centre will quietly give way to a 
Left-Centre “Grand Coalition” of these 
same parties plus the Socialists. In either 
case Reds and Browns would be excluded, 
may be counted on to remain merely 
blatant right and left “lunatic fringes” on 
the garment of government. 


BELGIUM 
Baudouin Amended 


Born fortnight ago, Baby Prince 
Baudouin, second in succession to the Bel- 
gian crown, son of Crown Prince Léopold 
and Princess Astrid of Sweden, was al- 
most immediately invested with six names, 
honoring both his parents’ royal families. 
But Belgian editors scanning the catalog 
of names were scandalized to note that 
the founder of the Belgian royal house, 
King Léopold I (Queen Victoria’s “wise 
Uncle Léopold”) had been omitted. Next 
day little Prince Baudouin was officially 
amended to read: “Baudouin Albert 
Charles Léopold Axel Marie Gustave,” 
gained a pound. 


PAPAL STATE 


Two Firsts 

One day last week Pope Pius XI, in his 
youth a daring scaler of high peaks, was 
informed that: 

Bounce. A certain Marcello Nitrati, 
Italian tourist, had just scaled St. Peter’s 
dome and jumped off. After bouncing 
once against the side of the dome he 
plunged to the roof (308 ft. below), be- 
came the first suicide in the newly con- 
stituted Papal State (TrmeE, Feb. 18, 1929). 

Flag. Two priests, one Swiss, the other 
Italian, climbed last week to the top-most 
crag of the Matterhorn (climbed 40 years 
ago by the present Pope, then a priest) 
dragging after them a portable altar. Set- 
ting up the altar, they said mass, then 
unfurled for the first time outside the 
Papal State its flag: yellow and white, 
emblazoned with the Papal Tiara and 
Crossed Keys. 

Delighted by the priests’ success, His 
Holiness despatched to them the Apos- 
tolic Benediction. 


*Returns: 


Next Last 
Reichstag Reichstag 

Socialists 143 153 
Fascists 107 12 
Communists 76 54 
Catholic Centre 68 62 
Nationalists 43 73 
People’s Party 29 45 
Economic Party 23 23 
State Party 20 25 
Bavarian People’s Party 19 16 
German Farmers Union 18 13 
Christian Socialists 14 ) 
Peoples Conservatives 5 ° 


Edda Off 

“Your father’s health and mine are 
much discussed nowadays,” said Pope Pius 
XI last week to Edda, Countess Ciano 
(née Mussolini). 

“News springs up from everywhere ex- 
plaining his and my grave diseases,” con- 
tinued His Holiness. “Indeed yesterday 
I was reported dying of a heart attack. 
But God’s goodness has protected us 
both.” 

After more of such informal chat* 
Count & Countess Ciano received person- 
ally the Apostolic Benediction, plus a 
special blessing for the Dictator, his wife, 
their sons (three) and baby daughter. 








Underwood & Underwood 
Eppa, CouNTEss CIANO 
For her, Shanghai. 


Next day Daughter Edda sailed for Shang- 
hai, where her husband will serve as Italian 
Consul General. 

Three days later J1 Duce made hand- 
some return for what he and his had re- 
ceived. He announced for promulgation 
by the Cabinet next month a decree abol- 
ishing the celebration of Sept. 20 as a 
National Holiday. 

On that date, 60 years ago, Italian 
troops entered Papal Rome, surrounded 
the Vatican, ended the temporal power of 
the Pontiff. Lest Italians lose a holiday 
the Cabinet will decree that instead of 
Sept. 20 they shall hereafter celebrate 
Feb. 11. On that date, 19 months ago, 
Il Duce restored the temporal power of 
the Papacy by signing the Lateran Treaties 
which established the Papal State (TIME, 
Feb. 18, 1929). 


—<€ 


“Great Stellar Republic” 


As every sensible Italian knows, schem- 
ing Yankees provoked and probably fi- 
nanced the Argentine revolution—such 
last week was the “angle” taken by 
Fascist editors. 

*Source of the Papal quotation: Prince Pig- 
natelli, close friend of the Mussolini family, 
Hearst correspondent. 





+ 
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No proofs were offered, no facts cited, 
no “inside story’? came from Italian cor- 
respondents in the Argentine. But: 

“The United States’ imperialistic policy 
registers a new success,’ gloomed // La- 
voro Fascisti, organ of potent labor syndi- 
cates. “It was necessary for the United 
States to remove the only man | ex-Presi- 
dent Hipdlito Irigoyen of Argentina] in 
the South American republics who was 
unwilling to submit to a policy of dominion 
by the great stellar. republic.” : 

Blaming ‘‘Washington” explicitly for the 
revolt Ji Tevere, mouthpiece of Avan- 
guardisti (the super-Fascist “Advance 
Guard”), added scathingly: 

“Latin America should be re-organized 
so as to be out of reach and undisturbed 
by the famous [i. e. infamous] Monroe 
Doctrine. It is doubtful whether Argen- 
tina showed wisdom in adopting [1853 
a form of government modeled on that 
of the United States . . . concentrating 
excessive powers in the hands of the 
President against which no defense is pos- 
sible without armed revolt.” 


SPAIN 


Tauromachy 

When a bull kills a man with a sword 
it is news. In Tortosa’s arena last week a 
dying black beast snapped the matador’s 
espada from its shoulder with a last con- 
vulsive shake, hurled it high into the 
grandstand where it plunged hilt deep in 
the breast of an unidentified young man. 
A bystander, attempting to extricate the 
weapon, cut his hands severely. 

Almost killed at San Sebastian last week 
was famed Matador Cazaucido, until now 
one of Spain’s favorites. Overcome, as his 
friends insist, “by the presence of too 
many fair admirers,’ he refused to face 
the bull, was drummed from the ring in 
disgrace, fled for his life from whistling, 
bottle-throwing, infuriated spectators. 


RUSSIA 


“Bloodthirsty Beasts” 


Six glum-looking men, formally de- 
scribed as “bloodthirsty beasts’? by the 
Soviet court which condemned them, were 
placed before a Moscow firing squad last 
week, shot. 

They had bootlegged meat, fowl, milk, 
cheese, potatoes, eggs. To obtain these 
edibles they had forged government food 
cards wholesale. Guilty of “private trad- 
ing,’ they had incurred what Soviet citi- 
zens call “the highest measure of social 
defense”: execution. 

Meanwhile one Aaron Kopman, a U. S. 
citizen sentenced to a Soviet forced-labor 
camp for selling things in Russia, but 
released through the efforts of the British 
Diplomatic Mission at Moscow, told a 
Hearst correspondent last week more 
about the crime of “private trade.” 

At his camp (Wishery) was a woman 
condemned for selling six pairs of silk 
stockings. Her sister in San Francisco had 
sent her the stockings. In Vladivostok, 
where she was living then, a pair of silk 
stockings would fetch 15 roubles ($7.50) 
and she was poor. After her arrest, car- 


rying her 3-year-old daughter, she had 
traveled, largely on foot, some 15,000 mi. 
to the camp. 

Continuing, Aaron Kopman did not 
mince his horrors: 

“The Wishery camp [on the Wishery 
River] consists of about 27 sq. mi. of 
Siberian territory. Within this area were 
about 17 convict stations and _bar- 
racks. ... 

“We worked every day. There were no 
Sundays for us... . 

“Each group of three had to prepare 
14 logs of heavy timber each day. The 
logs were at least three feet in diameter 
and at least 33 ft. long. To heap the logs 
in even piles took us sometimes as long 
as 14 hours. . . 

“The trimmer in our party was a 
17-year-old girl, whose name was Elvira 
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AARON KoPMAN 


. out of a Red lumber hell. 


Kukel. Sie was a frail, pretty, sympa- 
thetic girl, who had ‘the misfortune of 


being the daughter of Col. Kukel, of the ~ 


former Imperial Guards. . . . 

“On many occasions I would hear the 
cries of girls in various parts of the camp. 
But nothing could be done. The guards 
were armed and the prisoners were cowed 
into a state of hopeless subjection. While 
I was at Wishery six girl prisoners gave 
birth to infants. .. . 


“Tt was a common sight to see unfor- 
tunates in the last stages of a contagious 
disease sleeping side by side with perfectly 
healthy prisoners. Diseases of this nature 
spread from prisoner to prisoner. . . . 


“Tt is under these conditions that Soviet 
lumber is produced which is now flooding 
the world markets.” 

Until alleged Eye-witness Aaron Kop- 
man spoke last week, such charges anent 
Soviet ‘lumber hells” had been chiefly 
heard as “rumors,” carried in notoriously 
sensational “despatches from Riga,” 
hurled into the ether from such profes- 
sionally anti-Red radio stations as Man- 
hattan’s WHAP. 


Shots & Loans 

Tearing the bride (symbolically) from 
the bridegroom’s arms is a merry oid 
Argentine custom. Weddings wait not 
even on revolutions. In Buenos Aires 
last week—while the conquering revolu- 
tionist General José Francisco Uriburu 
was taking his oath as Provisional Presi- 
dent (“by God, our Father, and _ the 
evangelical saints’)—a smart wedding 
party feasted on champagne, prepared to 
“tear” the bride. Consequences were 
historic, bloody. 


Tramp, tramp, clump, clump—pure 
chance brought a marching column of 
revolutionary troops abreast of the wed- 
ding whoopee. Tousled and_ valiant, 
bridegroom and bride were standing off 
their tipsy tormentors. To one hilarious 
wedding guest, possessor of a seven-shot 
pistol, the glorious moment clearly de- 
manded noise. Into the air he blazed 
what sounded like a fusillade—bang, bang, 
bang, bang, bang, bang, bang! 


Someone yelled “Counter revolution!” 
In a half-second the marching revolution- 
ary troops sprang into action. Unlimber- 
ing their guns they raked the wedding 
fiesta, then, loyal to Provisional President 
Uriburu (“Idol of the Army”), they 
dashed for the nearby Plaza de Mayo 
(Government Square), eager to shoot up 
counter-revolutionaries who must. be 
storming the Casa Rosada (‘‘Pink House :” 
executive mansion). 

On the roof of the Pink House perched 
watchful machine gunners. To their 
officer the sound of shots in a side street, 
then a pell-mell rush of troops into the 
Square, could mean only one thing. Rat- 
rat-rat-rattled and spat the machine guns. 

As Death stalked across Plaza de Mayo, 
the loyal revolutionary troops supposed 
that counter-revolutionaries had already 
captured the Casa Rosada! Scrambling 
wildly for cover, they sniped back at the 
machine gunners. But, with every man 
behind a corner, monument or bit of roof, 
heads cleared, the mistake was realized, 
firing ceased in front of the Pink House. 

Shotgun Toters. Elsewhere through- 
out frantically excited Buenos Aires firing 
had only begun. Supporters of ousted 
ex-President Hipdlito Irigoyen _ seized 
whatever firearms came handy, swarmed 
into the streets with shotguns and hunting 
rifles, dashed about in motor cars pro- 
claiming General Uriburu’s overthrow— 
which they may or may not have believed. 

The Navy, stanchly Uriburuist, fired a 
few shots up from the harbor for reasons 
obscure. Back came shrapnel from an 
equally Uriburuist artillery unit. One shell, 
bursting neatly on the deck of the de- 
stroyer Mendoza, obliterated an officer, 
silenced the Navy. 

Roaring over Buenos Aires a mysterious 
plane rained down Communist leaflets— 
the only Red phase of the entire disturb- 
ance. Promptly an Uriburu pursuit plane 
whirred from its hangar. prepared to 
chase the Reds. cracked up on the flying 
field, spilled out pilot and gunner mortally 
wounded. 
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Foreign News— (Continued) 





Buenos Aires was Bedlam. But steadily, 
methodically, hour after hour General 
Uriburu was bringing fresh troops from 
suburban garrisons into the Capital. With 
masterly skill he organized calm, drove the 
Irigoyenist shotgun-toters off the streets, 
proved that counter revolution worthy of 
the name had never existed, made himself 
highly popular with men of property. 

Cool Millions. To popular President 
Uriburu, scarce 36 hours after the last 
shot was fired last week, came representa- 
tives of Buenos Aires’ 14 biggest banks 
and branch banks (including Manhattan’s 
National City, Boston’s First National, 
Royal Bank of Canada, Bank of London 
& South America). 

“Don’t you want some money?” said 
they in effect to General Uriburu. 

“Ves,” said he, and on the spot they 
agreed to place 100,000,000 pesos ($36,- 
810,000) at his Government’s instant dis- 
posal, the loan to run 180 days at 5%. 

Puzzle for Hoover. Up to now Presi- 
dent Hoover has upheld the principle (laid 
down by President Wilson) that it is 
wrong to recognize a revolutionary régime 
(such as Russia’s) and last week the 
President was believed to be adjusting 
himself to circumstances: Bolivia, Peru, 
and Argentina have all set up “revolution- 
ary governments” since June, and potent 
U.S. commercial interests clamox« for their 
recognition. 

Helpfully in Buenos Aires, Rear Ad- 
miral Abel Renard of the Argentine Navy 
observed to correspondents: “Woodrow 
Wilson believed all revolutionary move- 
ments were not legal, but I can assure 
you that in some cases—notably our own 
revolution—it is the only possible method 
of establishing a legal régime.” 

Nervously the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce of Buenos Aires cabled pleas for 
swiftest possible recognition, seemed to 
fear that Great Britain would recognize 
Revolutionist Uriburu first. Under previ- 
ous and pro-British President Irigoyen, 
British businessmen enjoyed many an 
Argentine Government favor, had a dis- 
tinct edge over U. S. competition. 

Poor Old Irigoyen. Almost every 
other day last week, 73-year-old ex-Presi- 
dent Irigoyen became alternately a “pris- 
oner” and a “guest” of the Uriburu 
régime. Official announcements on this 
point finally became so jumbled that only 
this could be said: a white-haired old 
man slowly mounted the gangplank of the 
cruiser Belgrano, walking as in a dream 
between his daughter and his doctor. 

“There is nothing more for me to do 
in Argentina,” said he to the Belgrano’s 
commander. “I had better go.” But, 
although the Uruguayan Government had 
been officially advised that the Belgrano 
would bring Dr. Irigoyen to Montevideo, 
she remained anchored last week, swing- 
ing irresolutely at her chain off Buenos 
Aires, the exile of Irigoyen being delayed 
until some spot should be found where he 
would not be too welcome. 

Shrewd Uriburu. Having talked by 
radio fortnight ago to London papers, 
shrewd President Uriburu spoke last week 
to New York newsorgans (“I will ap- 
point an ambassador to the U. S. within 


24 hours after recognition of my Govern- 
ment”),* and later over a broadcast hook- 
up to the entire U. S. in Spanish. 

When an Englishman followed General 
Uriburu, read the President’s speech in 
“English,” many a U. S. listener chuckled. 
The Englishman mentioned “Argentynes,” 
uttered in accents of impeccable rectitude 
General Uriburu’s assertion that the “only 
motives” of Dr. Irigoyen’s régime were 
“grahft, incomp’t’nce and th’ lowest sen- 
sualiteh.” 

Matter of fact Dr. Irigoyen, though he 
reaped unpopularity as a senile despot, 
was famed for his frugality, austerity and 
tireless (if misdirected) industry—he pig- 
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Miss UNIVERSE, 1930 
Brazilians do not prefer blondes. 
(See below) 
headedly insisted on reading every bill 

submitted for his signature. 

Keynote of the Uriburu bid for U. S. 
favor: 

“The Argentine Republic has awakened 
from sleep. ... A rude awakening was 
necessary for the nation to recover its 
lofty ideals. . . . The inflexible purpose 
of [my] government is the upholding of 
reciprocal international interests, the tra- 
ditional friendship with all other countries 


in the world, and brotherhood with the 
nations in America!” 


BRAZIL 


Revenge 


Year ago all Brazil was on tiptoes of 
excitement when its champion, svelte, 
olivaster Senhorita Olga Bergamini De Sa 
entered the International Beauty Contest 
at Galveston, Tex. (Time, June 24, 1929). 

*Scoop-of-the-week went to no London or 
New York paper, instead to the Des Moines 
(lowa) Register whose Correspondent Harlan 
Miller beat Argentine censorship by innocently 
strolling into the Buenes Aires branch of Pan 
American Airways Inc. asking: “Can I use your 
phone?” A call from this discreet firm to an 
Iowa number roused no Argentine suspicions. 
Soon Mr. Miller was telling his editor about the 
fatal wedding breakfast, firing off other graphic 
scoop details which censorship held up for days. 


Despite luncheons and teaparties in New 
York by the Brazilian consul general and 
that fervent admirer of Brazilian beauty, 
the Electric Bond & Share Corp., despite 
special wires relaying minute by minute 
descriptions of Miss Brazil’s doings to 
South America, she did not win. Worst of 
all, with ten prizes to be awarded, she 
did not even place. The afaire Bergamini- 
Galveston almost became a diplomatic 
incident. Brazilians swore a mighty oath 
that never, never again would they send 
one of their fair daughters to exhibit her- 
self before unappreciative Galvestonians. 

Last week Brazil had her own Inter- 
national Beauty Contest. In a field of 
beauties from France, Germany, Turkey, 
etc. etc. the 1930 Miss Brazil, Srta Yolanda 
Pereira won hands down, was formally 
crowned Miss Universe, handed a check 
for $10,000, and cheered to the echo. 
Brazil’s mother country, Portugal, won 
second prize, Greece third. Completely 
disregarded was a blonde known as Miss 
United States. 

“Frankly,” said the Brazilian foreman 
of the jury, “I am unable to appreciate 
the so-called blonde Nordic type.” 


CHILE 


“Drunkards’ Revolution?” 

Stronger than most other South Ameri- 
can governments is that of President Car- 
los Ibanez, a dictator so fearless of revo- 
lution in his bailiwick that he chose last 
week to tamper with the drinking habits 
of Chileans, potent topers. 

General Ibafiez prefaced his dramatic 
action by weeding in the Presidential Pal- 
ace gardens, his usual daily exercise. Then, 
stamping the dirt from his shoes, he went 
in to sign what was swiftly nicknamed 
the “Drunkards’ Decree.” 

Main proviso: The employer of an 
habitual drunkard shall pay half his wages 
to his wife or family. 

Dictator Ibafez’s definition of an 
“habitual drunkard”: one whom the duly 
constituted courts of Chile shall have con- 
victed of being drunk five times in six 
months or eleven times within the space 
of one year. 

Argentine wits, who particularly like to 
poke fun at Chileans, promptly predicted 
a “Drunkards’ Revolution.” 


DOMINICAN REP. 
Aftermath 


Four nations landed sailors and marines 
in Santo Domingo last week to help hol- 
low-eyed President Rafael Trujillo scav- 
enge his hurricane smitten city. Seventy- 
five Royal Marines from the British 
Cruiser Danae helped Dominican soldiers 
clear the streets, police the city. Sailors 
from the U. S. S. Grebe and a Cuban gun- 
boat landed food, built a temporary 
wooden aqueduct to bring pure water into 
town. A score of Dutch sailors from 
Curacoa threw a pontoon bridge across the 
Ozama River. 

Officials released figures on the hurri- 
cane’s toll: dead 2,000; injured 6,000; 
gangrene cases 1,000; property damage 
$25,000,000. 
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International A? 

Since 1859 the French standard for A 
(pitch used for orchestra tuning, tradition- 
ally given by the oboe or clarinet) has 
been a tuning fork scaled to vibrate 870.9 
times per sec. at a temperature of 15° 
Centigrade.* Though it has never been 
adopted officially by international con- 
vention the French A has gradually ob- 
tained all over the world. Last fortnight 
Dr. Carl Maria Haselbrunner, editor of 
the Oesterreichische Musikerseitung and 
honorary president of the Austrian 
Musical Association strongly declared for 
such a convention. “There is a terrible 
chaos in tuning,” said he, “a regular 
musical anarchy. And all because one man 
in an orchestra . . . sets the A higher or 
lower to suit his own whim. Why, if any 
two orchestras, and the best ones at that, 
were suddenly brought together, they’d 
be out of tune! It’s a ridiculous musical 
situation. . . . It actually happened to 
Hans Richter+ that when he complained 
of the tuning by a clarinettist the man 
answered, ‘I’m all right, but the rest of 
the orchestra is too low.’” 

Dr. Haselbrunner would set up a rigid, 
whim-proof A and agree to abide by it. 
He would then have it pressed on phono- 
graph discs for world distribution. He 
would broadcast it at intervals much as 
Greenwich Time is broadcast. 

Best means for such pitch dissemination 
would be the radio. The phonograph is 
unreliable since the slightest variation of 
the turn-table from set speed (78 revolu- 
tions per min.) changes the pitch. The 
veracity of tuning-forks depends upon 
atmospheric and temperature constancy. 
Dr. Haselbrunner’s convention would put 
a stop to an occasional practice of re- 
cording laboratories, namely, varying the 
pitch to fit the peculiar abilities of record- 
ing artists, a practice distressing to persons 
with a sense of absolute pitch. 
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Sheik Scoop 

That the late, woman-worshiped Cine- 
mactor Valentino may have died at just 
the right time—before talking & singing 
pictures came in—for his memory to re- 
main inviolate in countless lovelorn 
breasts, was indicated last week when 
Wanamaker’s department store in Man- 
hattan made this unexpected announce- 
ment: 

“First and exclusive release of the only 
recording of the voice of Rudolph Valen- 
tino singing his favorite ballad 

“Kashmiri Song, in English 

“Also El Relicario, in Spanish.’ 

A natural question was: If such a re- 
cording existed, why was it not released 
until four years after Valentino’s death? 

The story: In 1923, Brunswick-Balke- 
Collender Co. asked Valentino, then the 
rage in The Sheik and The Four Horse- 





*The French count separately each backward 
and forward stroke of the tuning fork’s vibra- 
tion. In the U. S. and Great Britain one 
vibration is considered to consist of two strokes. 
Thus the U. S. and British A is 435.45 (one- 
half the French) vibrations per sec. 

+tFamed Hungarian conductor at Bayreuth 
Festivals from 1876 to 1912, great & good 
friend of Wilhelm Richard Wagner. 


men of the Apocalypse, to try making 
records. They rehearsed hit on operatic 
arias but were not pleased. He slurred, 
mumbled, muffed, his diction was atro- 
cious. Finally the Kashmiri Song (be- 
cause he sang it mutely in The Sheik) 
and El Relicario (because of his Latin 
cast) were chosen. To Conductor Ralph 
Mazziotta who coached him, Valentino 
inscribed a photograph “In remembrance 
of my first record. (Hope it is a good 
one! )” 

Conductor Mazziotta carefully kept the 
photograph but when he listened to Valen- 
tino’s record he looked sad. It just would 
not do. The record was shelved. 

At Valentino’s fantastically elaborate 


funeral someone regretted that the voice 








Underwood & Underwood 
RUDOLPH VALENTINO 


His voice was exhumed in Muskegon. 


of the dead sheik was stilled forever. 
“But no,” declared another mourner, ‘he 
made a record! I heard....” But 
memory failed as to where or when, and 
alert Walter King, president of Celebrity 
Recording Co. (Hollywood) who had 
overheard the remark, could learn no 
more. 

Then began a search that took Presi- 
dent King from Atlantic to Pacific. But no 
Valentino record did he find. By pure 
accident the master record was unearthed 
in a dusty corner of a storeroom at Bruns- 
wick’s factory in Muskegon, Mich. Presi- 
dent King bought the rights for his com- 
pany—but last week the Valentino “scoop” 
awaited a public that seemed not to care. 
What Brunswick had rejected and forgot- 
ten as unworthy of its standard. Wana- 
maker’s vended not very successfully. In 
the first three days less than 1,000 records 
were sold. Valentino singing as with a 
mouthful of spaghetti seemed not to have 
the appeal of the sleek silent Sheik of the 
oldtime cinema.* 








*Last week in Paris Paul Roger of the Pathe 
group was planning the synchronization of 
Valentino’s Blood and Sand, as a test for making 
dead stars talk, with a Valentino mimic capable 
of gauging and timing the dialog accurately. 


- sounds that did not come. 


Opera Into Golf 


The ninth hole will be in the orchestra 
pit where Campanini and Polacco once 
called to life again Wagner, Mozart, Men- 
delssohn. On the same stage where 
Chaliapin, Muzio, Garden once swayed 
Chicago with great singing, will be a hot- 
dog stand and a faked country club done 
in stucco. There will be two links: one 
of nine holes in the foyer where Chicago’s 
first families once paraded to be seen, 
one of 18 on the main floor beneath the 
names of Gluck, Handel, Beethoven, 
Schubert, Liszt, Verdi. Such, Chicagoans 
learned last week, is to be the fate of the 
old Auditorium Theatre, scene since 1889 
of the Midwest’s best opera, abandoned 
last year for the new Civic Opera House. 


ey wont 


Jeritza’s Salome 


“Am I to sing to a cocoanut? To dance 
to a watermelon concealed beneath a bit 
of cloth? Mein Gott! Am I to kiss a 
cabbage under a sheet, pretending that I 
embrace the red lips of the prophet? 
Imagine me singing the words of that 
apostrophe to a turnip or a cabbage under 
a bit of rag.” 

Thus stormed blonde & beauteous Maria 
Jeritza (Baroness von Popper) last week 
on the eve of the second night of San 
Francisco’s autumn opera season and her 
U. S. début in the title réle of Strauss’s 
Salome. (Massenet’s Manon was the 
opener on the preceding evening.) She 
had learned that the head of Jochanaan 
would not be the usual papier-maché 
replica but a makeshift carefully con- 
cealed under a cloth from the gaze of 
moral San Franciscans. 

Though she lost her point, Jeritza won 
San Francisco for her own. The audience 
jamming Civic Auditorium sat in rapt at- 
tention as they saw her transformed from 
a querulous princess intrigued by a cap- 
tive prophet into a voluptuous animal 
crying brutally for the love, the body, the 
life of Jochanaan. Her Dance of the Seven 
Veils was lascivious, her entreaties to 
Herod for the prophet’s head brutal and 
wanton. At the cistern during Jochanaan’s 
execution (unlike Mary Garden in the 
same role) she was all animal thirsting 
for blood, listening for death struggle 
When she 
raised the cloth on the silver platter to 
kiss the dead lips listeners sat in amaze- 
ment at the incompatible hate and golden 
singing. When the curtain swung down 
on her violent death it was a long moment 
before a hand was lifted in applause. 
Then began an ovation lasting a quarter 
of an hour with repeated curtain calls 
for Jeritza and Conductor Gaetano 
Merola. 

Jeritza had never before sung Salome 
except under the personal direction of 
Composer Strauss. Instead of the usual 
30 rehearsals which Strauss insists upon 
there were but two (which she directed). 
She had long desired to play Salome in 
the U. S., but Manhattan’s Metropolitan 
which mostly claims her services has 
banned it. 

Last night Clare Clairbert, Belgian 
coloratura soprano in her U. S. début, 
sang coolly. sweetly. well the wanton 
Violette in Verdi's once frowned-on La 
Traviata, opposite Beniamino Gigli’s ca- 
pable Alfred Germont. 
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Meadow Brook’s Moment 


Polo’s Big Moment comes once every 
three years, when a squat silver mug with 
little horses and men springing out of its 
base stands gleaming on a table in front 
of the bright blue West Stand at 
Meadow Brook, gleaming as the emblem 
of victory for the International teams 
galloping up and down the broad stretch 
of turf, and as the central sparkle in one 
of the country’s finest sporting panoramas. 
Custom dictates that the cup shall be at 
the field after one team has won one game. 
The score of the first game (10 to 5 for the 
U. S.) had made the second game seem 
a foregone conclusion. Largest score in 
international history, 14 to 9,* hung on 
the hooks when Mrs. Thomas Hitchcock 
Sr., matriarch of U. S. polo (almost run 
down by an importunate newsreel truck), 
watched Mrs. Charles H. Tremayne, wife 
of the non-playing English captain, hand 
back the cup to stalwart Thomas Hitch- 
cock Jr. 

Captain Hitchcock raised the chalice to 
his lips, passed it to his teammates, then 
to the vanquished, and the work of three 
years of selecting men and mounts from 
both shores of the Atlantic and the ex- 
penditure of elaborate sums of money was 
finished. Not until 1933 will another Big 
Moment occur. 

The crowd of 45,000 people and person- 
ages had been treated to what Hitchcock 
again described as the “hardest” game he 
had ever participated in (Time, Sept. 15). 
Even if you were unable to understand 
the strategy of a game that to the layman 
appears a game of imperfection, of con- 
stant trying and missing, two events of 
the afternoon afforded the sort of thrill 
that brings most people out to watch 
auto races. 

In the fifth period, long-legged Winston 
Guest, U. S. back, was ridden down by 
Captain Roark, pitched off his white- 
booted pony, thrown breathless on his 
back. His brother Raymond hurried out 
on the field, saw that the injury was not 
serious, ran back to stop his frantic 
mother who had come down from the 
stands to rush to her fallen son. Twice 
she crossed the planked boundaries, twice 
Raymond shushed her back. Meantime 
Son Winston got up, the crowd roared, he 
got another pony and the game was on 
again. 

In the previous period Captain Roark’s 
little brown mare Joy Bells suddenly went 
lame. Helped off the field, Joy Bells 
was found to have a broken pastern in 
her right foreleg. Spectators were happy 
to hear that although she will never play 
polo again, she will not be destroyed. 
“For sentimental reasons” she will be care- 
fully nursed until the leg mends, then she 
will pass the rest of her useful life foaling. 

As in the first game, the outcome of the 
second game was decided in the sixth 
period. Then it was that the Americans, 
trailing 6—7, climbed on their best mounts 
with a grim purposefulness and rode hell- 
for-leather through the Britons, scoring 
four goals. 


*In 1924 the U. S. beat England 16 to s. 


Off Newport (Cont. ) 


Seventy-nine years ago an unlovely 
$500 flagon with no particular name was 
to be competed for by 14 vessels of the 
Royal Yacht Squadron in a free-for-all 
race off Cowes. America, a rakish Yankee 
upstart which had crossed the Atlantic 
with the idea of bullying Englishmen into 
match races and making its owners some 
money, was grudgingly permitted to com- 
pete. When America came leaning down 

















Wide World 
Capt. Tep HEARD 
He was the pigeon. 


toward the finish line Queen Victoria asked 
her signalman who was second. “Your 
Majesty,” he said, “there aren’t no sec- 
ond.” 

Nineteen years later the flagon had been 
furbished up, called the America’s Cup, 
put in competition for the second time. 
Jubilee Jim Fiske, arrayed in white & 
gold as the admiral of his Narragansett 
Line, watched the challenger—James Ash- 
bury’s Cambria—come in tenth in a field 
of 24. Nothing daunted, James Ashbury 
sailed to the U. S. the following year in 
the Livonia and lost four out of seven 
match races. Later came the Earl of 
Dunraven in 1893. He challenged and lost 
with Valkyrie IJ. Two years later he built 
Valkyrie III to race against C. Oliver 
Iselin’s Defender. In that unfortunate race 
Valkyrie’s boom struck Defender’s upper 
rigging at the start and although the com- 
mittee ruled it no contest, Valkyrie fin- 
ished, won, claimed the victory. Lord 
Dunraven went home in a huff, accused 
Defender of being secretly overballasted. 

The America’s Cup races seemed at an 
end, for English and American yachtsmen 
were almost literally at swords’ points. 
But in 1899 came Sir Thomas Lipton, 
flying the burgee of the Royal Ulster 
Yacht Club. He has competed for the 
trophy more than any other man (five 
times) and the races, which until his par- 
ticipation had never been without 
acrimony, became graced with the most 
decorous of sea-going courtesy. 





In 1920 his Shamrock IV won the first 
two of a three-out-of-five series off the 
Jersey coast. The New York Yacht Club’s 
steamer, crammed with spectators on the 
first two days, did not even set out to 
watch the third contest, so sure seemed 
the result. But Skipper Charles Francis 
Adams of Boston, sticking close to wind- 
ward of Shamrock and keeping her canvas 
almost empty, sailed Resolute home in 
front, then won the next two races. That 
is the closest Sir Thomas, or any other 
challenger, has ever come to winning the 
100-guinea flagon. 

This year he is sailing four-out-of-seven 
races off Newport, R. I. against astute 
Harold Stirling Vanderbilt, skipper of En- 
terprise, the boat that was picked from 
four million-dollar, syndicate-owned craft 
to defend the trophy. 

First Race. All morning fog hung over 
the low swell. Ships bells on scores of 
pleasure craft and naval vessels clanked 
off the half hours. Over on the Nourmahal 
the Astors felt sticky; so did the Morgans 
on the Corsair, the Manvilles on the Hi- 
Esmaro, the Jameses on the Aloha. You 
could not see to Brenton’s Reef Lightship, 
g mi. northwest of the starting line; you 
could hardly see as far as the Committee 
boat. It looked like a bye-day. 

Gently Enterprise’s clean white nose 
splashed at the water. Skipper Vanderbilt 
looked her over: below, where some of 
the rigging comes down through the hol- 
low metal mast; on deck, where many new 
mechanical gadgets are—the “‘sliding-foot” 
boom, the instrument for indicating wind- 
strain on the mast—that caused his boat 
to be called “mechanical” by conservative 
sea-dogs. Aboard the shiny green Sham- 
rock V Edward (“Ted”) Heard, Sir 
Thomas’s professional Captain, looked his 
boat over. She had not many gadgets, but 
her aged owner, on his Erin, had a good- 
luck message from President Cosgrave of 
the Irish Free State in his pocket. 


Then suddenly, as it often does on the 
New England coast, the fog began to lift 
under a six-mile north by east wind. The 
committee boat announced the course: lee- 
ward 15 mi. to the tug Thomas F. Moran, 
15 mi: back into the wind to Brenton’s 
Reef. Majestically the high-rigged con- 
tenders sailed up to the line, broke out 
their ballooners and the race was on. En- 
terprise led off, steadily increased her lead 
to 50 yd. An hour later Captain Heard, 
taking advantage of a favorable blow, 
sailed up bow to bow with the defender. 
Then Enterprise had the luck, drew away 
again. Shamrock V had crowded on too 
much canvas, was falling farther astern. 
Down two lanes of destroyers and pleas- 
ure craft following in the wake, the two 
stately yachts sailed. 

The weather freshened up a bit, the 
wind veering to the east. Both vessels 
took in their spinnakers for a reach (wind 
broad abeam). At the half-way mark 
shirtsleeved Skipper Vanderbilt went wide. 
Shamrock V, less than three minutes be- 
hind, passed close enough to the Thomas 
F. Moran to pitch a cork aboard. Both 
boats, breaking out jib, baby jib, topsail 
and staysail, started on the homeward 
reach (wind close abeam). From then on 
the challenger, reputed “ghoster,” was no 
match for the defender. At the 25-mi. 
mark, Enterprise, her sails taut, her happy 
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crew sprawled along the weather rail, was 
leading by 1,000 yd. At 4:57 p. m. she 
crossed the finish line amid a din of 
whistles and an excited babble of radio 
announcers over two national networks. 
Shamrock V arrived 2 min. 52 sec. later. 

Second Race. Two days later weather 
conditions were more favorable, with-a 
fair southwest wind. The Committee boat’s 
little flags announced the course: triangu- 
lar, 10 mi. to windward, then 10 mi. south- 
east-by-east, then back to the starting 
point. Skipper Vanderbilt crossed the line 
neatly as the starting gun boomed, stepped 
out in front and to windward of Shamrock 
V, from which a ton of lead ballast had 
been removed. Strategically, Enterprise 
kept her advantage, tacking with Sham- 
rock V, keeping her rival out of the wind 
and at a disadvantage as a hawk follows a 
pigeon. Unable to shake off the defender, 
outraced, outmaneuvred, Shamrock V 
trailed-nearly 6 min. behind at the first 
marker. At the end of the reach on the 
second leg she was Io min. astern the more 
smartly handled Enterprise. Again the 
winner, Skipper Vanderbilt sailed his tall 
white sloop across the finish line 9 min. 49 
sec. in front of less resourceful Capt. Ted 
Heard. 








Fall of Tilden 


William Tatem Tilden II has lorded 
over the U. S. tennis world pretty much 
to his liking for the past ten years. From 
time to time he has knuckled under to the 
U.S. Lawn Tennis Association, but never 
has an individual player or official flouted 
his prestige. Last week at Forest Hills, 
L. I., during the national men’s singles 
championship matches he suffered more 
than one set-back. 

To begin with, in the quarter-final 
match between burly young John Doeg* of 
California and Tilden’s bosom friend, 
Frank Hunter, Tilden insisted on audibly 
coaching Hunter. from the sidelines. So 
annoying did this become that the tourna- 
ment committee asked him to leave the 
enclosure. Then Tilden declined to play 
his match with John Van Ryn until the 
Doeg-Hunter contest was over, explaining 
that the applause (for Tilden) of the 
spectators might disturb Hunter. The com- 
mittee hesitated. If Tilden were crossed 
too often he might leave the tournament, 
jeopardizing its financial success. But Dr. 
Philip B. Hawk, acting referee in the ab- 
sence of President Louis B. Dailey of the 
U. S. L. T. A., telephoned his chief for 
authority to act alone. Then he asked 
Tilden how long it would take him to get 
dressed. “Fifteen minutes,” said Tilden. 
“Very well,” said Dr. Hawk. “T’ll give you 
20.” Tilden dressed, took out his annoy- 
ance on Van Ryn, 4-6, 6-2, 6-4. 6-4. 

Knowing well that he is past his prime, 
that oncoming years will not add to his 
stamina, Tilden was out this year to break 
the record established in 1887 by Richard 
D. Sears in winning the singles title seven 
times. John Doeg, having beaten Tilden’s 
friend Hunter, thus confronted 2 Tilden 
thrice-stimulated—by petulance, revenge, 
ambition. And thus, as John Doeg began 
to win, it was altogether a distressing 
afternoon for Tilden. Time and again the 
latter stopped play to wait for the gallery 


*Pronounced “Dough-egg.” 


to quiet itself. Finally Doeg, a youngster 
the like of whom has kowtowed to Tilden 
for years, suggested that they quit bick- 
ering and play tennis. In the second set 
Tilden fell trying to recover a shot. After 
that he hobbled around, glowering, dis- 
playing occasional samples of the brilliant 
game he used to exhibit consistently. He 
could not get through Doeg’s smashing 
left-hand service, losing at love nine out 
of his opponent’s last 16 service games. 
Doeg, never surefooted, never brilliant, 
aced him 28 times, played Tilden’s deep 
backhand to thwart the maestro’s terrific 
placement game. With the match score 

















Underwood & Underwood 
CHAMPION DOEG 


. 28 aces, nine games at love. 


10-8, 6-3, 3-6 in Doeg’s favor, the crowd 
sat on the edge of their cushions at the 
beginning of the last set. Still quarreling 
with decisions, Tilden mustered all his 
declining strength, twice made breathless 
leaps for “impossible” shots that will be 
remembered at Forest Hills a long time. 
But it was strong young John Doeg who 
finally broke through and won the set 
at 12-10. 


Next day, pacing nervously about under 


the officials’ marquee, chastened Tilden ° 


witnessed a great battle between two 
youngsters from the East and West: Doeg 
of California, 22, 6 ft. 1 in. and Frank X. 
Shields of New York, 20, 6 ft., the most 
youthful contestants ever to play in the 
U. S. title singles finals. Lanky Shields 
was by far the more polished performer, 
his backhand often acing Doeg’s serve, 
which had little threat for him, down the 
sidelines. But Doeg, nerveless at all times, 
continued to chop and drive, scoring well 
with his net and ground shots. The fourth 
set was the longest ever played in the final 
of a U. S. singles title match. Doeg won 
16-14, bringing California her first singles 
championship since 1919 when small Wil- 
liam Johnston, who three months ago en- 
tered a sanitarium to cure a lung ailment, 
beat William Tatem Tilden IT. 

Doeg, nephew of May Sutton Bundy 
(first American woman to win at Wimble- 
don, 25 years ago) announced after the 
match: he would defend his title until 
defeated, then retire. 


Down-in-Four 
(See front cover)* 

Intermittently from 1915 to 1920 a 
robot called Mike, then Fritz von Blitz 
the Kaiser’s Hoodoo, then Percy the Me- 
chanical Man, performed prodigies of 
senseless versatility in the U. S. funny- 
papers (New York Herald et al). Car- 
toonist Harry Cornel Greening equipped 
his creature with a row of buttons down 
the back which, when pushed, set Percy 
to his tasks. Only trouble—and chief 
source of comedy—was that, being brain- 
less as well as tireless, Percy would keep 
on doing whatever he started until some- 
one pushed another of his buttons. Thus, 
stoking a warship, when he had stoked 
away all the coal, he shoveled into the 
powder magazine, blew up everything but 
his indestructible self. 

Robert Tyre Jones Jr. likes being called 
“Robot, the Mechanical Man of Golf,” 
better than a lot of other names to which 
sportswriters, their superlatives utterly ex- 
hausted, have had resort. Before and since 
his appearance in the golfing firmament in 
1916 (one year after Percy), he has had 
no peer but Percy, and making oneself a 
mechanically perfect golfer—when one is 
equipped with temper, indolence, misgiv- 
ings and other frailties to which robots 
are heir—is as satisfactory, when accom- 
plished, as it is difficult. 

Last week Robert Tyre Jones Jr., pos- 
sessor thus far this year of three of golf’s 
four highest titles—British Open, British 
Amateur, U. S. Open—a record never be- 
fore held by any man—took his golfing - 
machine out on the No. 2 course at his 
home East Lake Country Club near At- 
lanta, Ga., to see how it was running. It 
scored 70, one under par. Putts were all 
that seemed to need oiling and tightening 
up as Jones packed his equipment and 
headed for the Merion Cricket club near 
Philadelphia, where he would try the com- 
ing week, in the U. S. Amateur Champion- 
ship, for four-square perfection. 

When he tees off in the qualifying round 
at 9:15 Monday morning (partner: Emery 
Stratton, young & able, of West Newton, 
Mass.), no real sportsman in the tourna- 
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Rosot PERcy 
His buttons had to be pushed. 


*Painted by Artist Eleanor Harris of Man- 
hattan and Aldie, Va. 
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ment will wish for anything but the com- 
pletion of as perfect a gesture as ever was 
made in any game—all four titles in one 
year. Nor will any real sportsman pitted 
against Jones in the match-play rounds do 
anything short of his very best to prevent 
the gesture from being completed. Of this 
stimulating paradox Jones is well aware. 
And he knows from experience as well as 
from theory that there will be many a 
man among the 32 qualified capable of 
scoring a 72 or better, that 72 or better 
is hard for the most mechanically perfect 
golfer to beat in an 18-hole match. In the 
Amateur one must play two 18-hole 
matches per day for three days to reach 
the 36-hole final. “They are all tough 
enough and getting tougher every year,” 
said Jones last month of championships in 
general. 

A round of 72 is an average of four 
strokes per hole. The figure 4 is a magic 
one in golf, but never so magic for Jones 
as this year at Merion where for him it 
is the big number on the title he wants to 
win. Could he press a button on himself 
that would put him “down-in-four” at each 
& every hole, Champion Jones’s 1930 rec- 
ord might well be made quadrilateral by 
acclaim. Straining in mind even more 
than body, tight-lipped, his good-humored 
smile and easy Georgia drawl in check for 
the tremendous occasion, Jones will be 
trying for such precision as he marches 
over the carefully tailored links. It will 
help him to remember that over those 
same holes he qualified 14 years ago for 
his first national tournament, that there 
too he won his first amateur championship 
and that as the most multiple golf cham- 
pion of all time he is the most awe-inspir- 
ing competitor a rising amateur can have 
in match play. Brilliant 2’s at the short 
holes may thrill the galleries, dazzling 
birdies and eagles on long holes strengthen 
one’s confidence. But down-in-four, down- 
in-four, down-in-four is a champion’s 
march-beat. The problem for whoever 
wins at Merion is to keep that step all 
week. 


Who Won 


@ Tommy Armour, one-eyed, Scottish- 
born professional of Detroit: by one hole, 
the Professional Golfers’ Association 
championship, at Fresh Meadow Country 
Club, L. L., sinking a 12-ft. putt on the 
36th hole against Gene Sarazen. 

@ Jimmy McLarnin, 140-lb. Pacific Coast 
Irishman: a fight at the Yankee Stadium, 
New York, from Al Singer, who won the 
world’s lightweight championship two 
months ago (TiME, July 28) from battered 
Sammy Mandell; by a knockout; after 2 
min. 21 sec. of the third round. McLarnin 
won no title because of the differences in 
weight. 


Joe Hauser, first baseman for the Balti- 
more “Orioles” (International League): 
the home-run record of the world; by 
hitting his 61st of the year in a game with 
Newark. Previous recordist: George Her- 
man (“Babe”) Ruth of New York, who 
made 60 in 1927. 

@ The Brooklyn “Robins” (National 
League): 11 straight games (longest win- 
ning streak this season in either league); 
putting them in first place, six points ahead 


of the St. Louis Cardinals and ten points 
ahead of the Chicago Cubs. 


— oe 
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“Names make news.” Last week the 
following names made the following news: 


To Colyumist Elsie McCormick of the 
New York World wrote Novelist William 
McFee, British author of sea tales: “Liv- 
ing in a small town like Westport [one- 
time Connecticut art colony, now subur- 
banized] one sees so many people aping 
the landed gentry in England that there is 
danger of neglecting one’s work in order 
to laugh. They are perfectly plain middle- 
class people and as such are charming 
neighbors. But they have the notion that 
as someone else has three cars they must 
have three, and if other folk ride horses 
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"Wide World 
Witu1aAmM McFEE 


He is irked by jodpurs in the grocery. 


and pretend to understand polo they must 
do the same. In England they would 
know their place. They would certainly 
learn not to wear jodpurs when they go 


to the grocer’s. 
a ven 

From London, John Masefield, British 
poet laureate, spoke by radio to the U. S., 
recited his poem “Sea Fever.” Prelude 
to his speech: “I speak in a place haunted 
by . . . the memories of poets... . How- 
ever, we are not conscious of those ghosts 
at the present time. We are only conscious 
of two young friends who keep telling 
me that if I sneeze, 50,000 people will be 
immediately deafened. I shall try not to 
sneeze.” (He did not sneeze.) 

—o—- 

King Alfonso of Spain lately went to 
Southampton, England, on a train whose 
chef, steward and pantryboy all were 
named King. Hearing that King George 
would be at the horse-racing at Sandown, 
Isle of Wight, the Kings (chef, steward 
and pantryboy) put purses on a horse 
named Cherry King. Cherry King came 
in first, paid 7 to 1. 

a Q—— 

Pugnacious Miguel (punched a gen- 

eral’s nose—Time, March 3) and peace- 


able Fernando, sons of Spain’s late dic- 
tator Miguel Primo de Rivera, hailed 


a taxi in Madrid. The cabby recognized 
them, refused to ride any Primo de Rivera 
in his cab. Words followed; blows, in- 
juries. A crowd gathered and jeered, 
police had to go to the rescue. 


email witians 

Guillermo, 20, and Fernando, 10, 
sons of Mexico’s President Pascual Ortiz 
Rubio, went to Atchison, Kan. to become 
students at St. Benedict’s College. 

—<>——_ 

Jesse E. James and Jessie E. James, 
son and granddaughter of the late famed 
Missouri bandit, filed an $80,400 suit 
against Paramount-Famous Players-Lasky. 
Allegation: Paramount agreed to let the 
Jameses help them cinematize Bandit 
James’s life, then backed out. Said 
Jessie: “They wanted me to get arrested 
for speeding, resist the officer, and draw 
a gun on him so they could broadcast the 
story Jesse James's granddaughter stuck 
up a policeman.” 
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Fine books in fine formats have long 
been the fancy of Walter Percy Chrys- 
ler Jr., automobile man’s son. At Hotch- 
kiss and Roxbury Schools he edited a 
newspaper, a comic magazine, a literary 
magazine, annuals. Last year at Dart- 
mouth he helped to found The Five Arts 
(Time, May 19). Last week young Chrys- 
ler gave the Press careful first facts about 
his new Cheshire House, Inc.,* publishers 
of fine books in $10 bindings. Cheshire 
House will not operate for profit. Once 
a month, from its offices on the 57th floor 
of Chrysler’s father’s Manhattan sky- 
scraper (his father’s office is on the 72nd 
floor), it will issue a newly splendrous 
classic, later perhaps a few unquestionable 
contemporaries. Its organization consists 
of best obtainable craftsmen, a managerial 
staff of five, a board of directors of whom 
one will be Father Chrysler. Said Presi- 
dent Chrysler, Jr.: ‘“Dad’s an expert on 
rugs and tapestries ... knows books 
. . . been a collector for years. .. . Iam 
hoping, believing, that the existence of 
such a press as ours will incite—shall I 
say?—a renaissance of belles-lettres in 
America. . . . Anyone who cares for good 
literature will be willing to pay $10 for a 
book.” 

ial ie 

Two U. S. Senators and five Repre- 
sentatives in one boat and a swarm of 
War Veterans in another steamed down 
New York Bay to give a hero’s welcome 
to William Randolph Hearst, 67, 
ejected from France last fortnight for 
commiserating with Germany against 
France and for having one of his reporters 
steal a secret Anglo-French treaty in 1928 
(Time, Sept. 15). 

Said he: “This country is the home of 
freedom of thought, freedom of speech, 
and freedom of the Press. It is good to 
be home again.” 

a 

James Hennessy, Three-Star cognac 
tycoon, won the Longchamps (France) 
“Royal Oak Stakes” and $12,000 with his 
horse Taicoun. 





*At Roxbury School, Cheshire, Conn., Chrysler 
edited The Cheshire Cat, comic, 
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CENSUS REVEALS SHIFTING MARKETS 








Constantly swirling over America are 
17,000,000 people. . .according to the latest 
census. ..in complicated eddies that bear 
no relation to the westward drift that 
marked earlier migration in the republic. 

Important to manufacturers and dis- 
tributors of goods is this flow of population 
...it means an ebb and flow of buying 
power. ..bringing sharp divisions of old 
market boundaries....making bonanza 
country of unpromising distribution areas 
...secondary regions of former market 
centers. 


Following the Dollars 


. Original advantages of many manufactur- 
ing sites have been heavily discounted by 





DISTRIBUTE WITH WAREHOUSES 
,. entering wedge to new markets 


these shifts in markets. For as the gap 
widens between a plant and its market, the 
manufacturer finds himself saddled with 
increased freight and distribution costs. 
Advisable is it then to move the plant 
closer to the market it feeds...build a 
branch plant or a warehouse — for raw 
materials travel few paths,,,. finished 
products, many paths. 


Saving 12 to 20% 


A nicely adjusted equation...the result 
of moving plants to strategic centers... 
where the assembly of men, raw materials, 
power, factory facilities, and markets, may 
in many cases help manufacturers to in- 
crease net earnings. .. put profit back into 
prices. In other instances, new branch 
plants may turn the trick. 

Further savings may come _ through 
complete new plants...or modernizing 
present facilities. .. perhaps a complete re- 
styling of product and production methods. 


Sound Sales Strategy 


More sales outlets must many manufac- 
turers open up this year if sales are to be 
increased. And small dealer inventories are 
the rule. Factory stocks must be spread 
around to favor immediate shipment of 
small orders. 


AUSTIN 


Complete Building Service 





Sound strategy demands, then, a wider 
distribution of spot stocks...in branch 
plants and warehouses. Entering wedges are 
they to new markets. . . bulwarks to old ones. 


Another Competitive Force 


Manufacturers...especially larger ones 
...are reaching out toward raw materials. 
Increasingly important to the quality of 
finished product is full control of material 
sources...certainly it has a bearing on 
product price. Therefore, manufacturers are 
operating mines...lumber mills... feeder 
plants in allied industries, that they may 
achieve a more perfect product from start 
to finish. 


Helpful factors, in developing this new 
competitive force, are Austin Engineers. 
Specialists are they in the science of design- 
ing and constructing plants in which a 
regulated flow of production... by straight- 
line methods...helps to make the plant 
more efficient ,..production costs lower. 


A Progressive Step 


Why not ask Austin Engineers to make 
an analysis of your plant and warehouse 
facilities? Surprising may be the savings 
possibilities revealed by their study. In 
problems of design and construction. .. 
whether modest warehouse or complete 
industrial plant. ..Austin Engineers often 
introduce practical economies. . .lowering 
cost of construction,,.reducing building 
investment. 


Most progressive. ..most successful. . . 
feature of the Austin Method is the plan 
of Undivided Responsibility. Austin as- 
sumes the entire burden of the project... 
from plans to completion. ..under terms of 
one contract. Merged are architecture, 





engineering, construction, and equipment 
needs, into one functional control, by this 
method. Your detail responsibility. ..as 
plant owner. ..begins and ends with an 
inspection tour of the finished plant. 


Strategically Established 
Branches 


No difference does it make...in the 
industrial area of North America. . .where 





STRAIGHT-LINE PRODUCTION 
.. facilitated by overhead handling 


you need complete, coordinated, responsible 
engineering and construction service. You'll 
find Austin only a short distance away. 


Strategically established branches localize 
Austin service from coast to coast... pro- 
vide constant contact with projects in 
distant cities. ..furnish daily reports with 
comprehensive details of the work in hand. 
Building across the nation is as simple as 
building across the street...when you 
employ the Austin Method. 


A telephone call. ..telegram...or the 
memo below. . . will start this unique organ- 
ization working for you at once. 


is 


BATTERING WEST COAST MARKETS 
. . Heinz produces some of “the 57” at Oakland 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY >» Architecture, Engineering, Construction 7 CLEVELAND 


New York Chicago Philadelphia 

Newark Detroit Cincinnati 

Pittsburgh St.Louis Phoenix 
Seattle Portland 


Memo to THE AUSTIN COMPANY, Cleveland 


0 “The Austin Book of Buildings.” 


AUSTIN METHOD 





Individual) ......... 


The Austin Company of California Ltd. : 
Los Angeles, Oakland and San Francisco 
The Austin Company of Texas: Dallas 
The Austin Company of Canada, Limited 


We are interested in @.................00000 


sq. {t. Send me a personal copy of 


City........ i : _ T 9-22-30 
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Around 


the 


World 


YOUR OWN WAY! 


Va 


Weave golden threads into the loom of 





. that’s what travel memories 
are. Memories of Peking where camel 
caravans wend their disdainful way 
through busy streets... of Colombo’s 
crowded Petiah, where silver anklets 
jingle as a velvet-eyed Tamil girl glides 
by ... the gates of the Sultan's palace at 
Johore stand wide for you... yield to 
the mesmerism of lazy palm-plumed isles 
that beckon from purple seas... Bali... 
Java... primordial Borneo. 


your life .. 


These, and much more, through many 
lands in a mood of care-free leisure . . . 
stopping where you will... resuming 
your journey when you will... unfet- 
tered by timetables and sailing dates. 


Easily possible now are these please- 
yourself Cruise-Tours. The co-operation 


of Cunard and N. Y. K. Line, Japan 
Mail, links two of the world’s foremost 
steamship companies in a globe-encircling 
chain offering unlimited flexibility in 


Independent World Travel. 
Fare as low as $993. 


Literature on Request to Your Local Agent 
or Tour Department 


CUNARD LINE 


25 Broadway, New York 


N. Y. K. LINE 


(JAPAN MAIL) 
10 Bridge St., or 545 Fifth Ave., New York 
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CINEMA 





The New Pictures 


Big Boy (Warner). A new picture 
starring Al Jolson is known beforehand 
to be little save a skeletal frame upon 
which he may hang gags ancient and 
new, plug sentimental ballads, caper 
through dance steps and behave in the 
approved Jolson manner. Big Boy is a 
cinemized version of the musicomedy of 
the same name in which he appeared for 


| the Shuberts five years ago, a hackneyed, 


outlandish tale of a proud Southern family 
staking all on the Kentucky Derby, black- 
mailers, a forged check, an errant son, a 
happy musicomedy ending. Big Boy is 
the horse on which Jolson as Gus, the 
maligned faithful Negro jockey ultimately 
rides to victory. 

When young Master Jack Bedford lies 
about orders he has given Gus, Gus is 
discharged. As a waiter in a Louisville 
restaurant he overhears the plot against 
the Bedfords, foils the villains, returns to 
the Bedford stables in time to ride Big 
Boy to victory against a field of jockeys 
weighing pounds less than himself. Jolson 
in the plot is innocuous, often preposter- 
ous, unhampered by the story: singing, 
dancing, rolling his eyes and 
giving the Jolson public oldtime Jolson 
nonsense from the days before he got 
mixed up with Sonny Boy. ‘That both 
Warner and Jolson know Jolson’s acting 
limitations is evidenced by two sequences. 
The first is a flashback to post Civil war 
days in which Jolson as Gus’s grandfather 
captures a villainous Southern fire-eater 
and, a-horse, rescues his beauteous young 
mistress, successfully burlesquing the an- 
cient slave-master tradition. The second 
is the fade-out—the cast out of character 
formally grouped on a painted stage with 
orchestra below and Jolson with his face 
washed white expressing the wish that his 
cinema audience enjoyed themselves as 
much in sitting through the picture as he 
did in making it. Silliest shot: Jolson say- 
ing goodby to Big Boy after being dis- 


| charged. 
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The Squealer (Columbia). Davey 
Lee who stepped from urchinhood to star- 
dom with Al Jolson is the squealer. His 
gangster-chief father Charles Hart (Jack 
Holt) has just killed the leader of a rival 
gang and is hiding from the dead man’s 
cronies. Davey as Bunny does not know 
that he has told a mortal enemy the 
whereabouts of his father. To save her 
husband from certain death Mrs. Hart 
(Dorothy Revier) weepingly calls in the 
Law. Father Hart is caught in time by 
the police and sentenced to seven years 
for manslaughter. In prison the sore 
festers, he is convinced that his wife 
has rid herself of him in order to take 
up with Sheridan, his “best friend” (Matt 
Moore). Follows a prison break in which 
Hart escapes and returns to his home, 
vengeance-bent. As he enters he over- 
hears his spouse retailing to Sheridan how 
she saved her husband from his enemies’ 
sub-machine guns. Remorse stings him 


and with an amazing lack of logic for 
such a hard man he walks from his home 
into the trap he has laid for Sheridan. 


Storm Over Asia (Amkino). A Mon- 
gol hunter, mulcted out of a silver fox 
skin by a Russian fur tycoon, runs amok 
and flees for his life. In the mountains 
he encounters kinsmen embattled against 
the White army and joins them. He is 
captured, shot, left to die,.then nursed 
back to life when an amulet which acci- 
dent brought him convinces the White 
general that he is progeny of great Genghis 
Khan. The wily White general sets him 
up as a puppet ruler to insure peace 
amongst the surly Mongols, but the 
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Moncot INKIZHINOV 


. a capable tool. 


hunter, confused and bewildered at first, 
suddenly discerns his enemies’ intentions, 
goes Mongol. The picture closes with the 
“storm” (1918 Red revolt against Tsar- 
ism) gathering fury over the wild plains of 
Central Asia. 

In this, as in all Soviet post-revolution 
cinemas, propaganda is paramount, though 
more subtle. It is a one-actor show as 
opposed to the mass-action of Potemkin, 
Ten Days that Shook the World, Old and 
New with the people’s awakening centred 
in the phlegmatic, stupid, finally violent 
figure of the Mongol hunter. Valery In- 
kizhinov, a Mongol by blood, is a capable 
tool of Director Vsevolod Pudovkin in 
showing forth the brutal elementalism of 
his race through the medium of the duped 
Asiatic. Typical shots: Inkizhinov wreck- 
ing the general’s headquarters; the drool- 
ing baby Lama at the Festival of the 
Masks gurgling merrily as a monk inducts 
his predecessor’s soul into his flesh; the 
symbolism of the growing “storm” sweep- 
ing the Whites before it like tumbleweeds. 





a 

The Sea God (Paramount). Though 
fantastic and melodramatic, The Sea God 
has the merit of an original idea. “Pink” 
Barker and one Schultz, rival sea captains 
of the south seas, wager their ships on the 
outcome of a race. Daisy, in love with 
Barker but unwilling to show it until he 
mends his shiftless ways, stows away with 
him. Barker’s craft is far ahead until he 
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ENEATH the downtown streets of any big 
city is a jungle of pipe lines. Gas and 
water mains— power, telephone and telegraph 


lines—vital arteries of public service. Imagine 


the difficulty and cost of removing and replac- 
ing pipe lines in such a complicated maze as 
shown in the above photograph. 


No wonder that far-sighted engineers prefer to 


specify cast iron pipe for gas and water mains! 


For once down, cast iron pipe stays down. And 


need not be replaced for a century or more. 


Your city’s arteries, through which flow gas 
and water, may have been laid before you 


were born. If they are cast iron, they are still 


CAST 
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HowAre Your City's Arteries? 





COURTESY CONSOLIDATED GAS COMPANY, NEW YORK 


vigorous, and good for many years more. In 


numerous cities throughout America, the original 


cast iron mains are still in use after generations 


of continuous service. 


Why is cast iron the longest lived and most 


economical pipe practicable for underground 
mains? The answer is found in the structural 
character of the metal—closest to nature of 
any ferrous metal pipe. Water and gas mains 


of ferrous metal (iron and steel) with the excep- 


tion of cast iron, disintegrate from rust. Cast 
iron pipe is the only ferrous metal pipe prac- 
ticable for underground mains that rust will 


not destroy. 


IRON PIPE 


The Cast Iron Pipe Research Association offers taxpayers, en- 
gineers, and city officials detailed information regarding cast 
iron pipe for water, gas, sewers, culverts and industrial needs. 
Address: The Cast lron Pipe Research Association, Thomas 
F. Wolfe, Research Engineer, 122 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago. Cast Iron Pipe bearing the “Q-check’’ trademark is 
obtainable from the leading pipe founders listed at right. 


Look for the **Q-check’’ symbol 
stenciled in white as shown above. 
it is the registered trade mark of 
the Cast Iron Pipe Research 
Association. 


Copyright 1980 by C.1. P, R. Ass'n. 


Alabama Pipe Company, Anniston, Ala.; American Cast Iron 
Pipe Company, Birmingham, Ala.; James B. Clow & Sons, 219N. 
Talman Avenue, Chicago, II!.; Donaldson lron Company, Emaus, 
Pa.; Glamorgan Pipe and Foundry Company, Lynchburg, Va.; 
Lynchburg Foundry Company, Lynchburg, Va.; National Cast 
Iron Pipe Company, Birmingham, Ala.; United States Pipe and 
Foundry Company, Burlington, N. J.; Warren Foundry and 
Pipe Company, 11 Broadway, New York. 
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WHEN THE BUGLE BLOWS ON 


THE LEVIATHAN 


The heraldic summons to dinner 


on the World's Largest Ship draws 
you to a cuisine that is the toast of 


the Atlantic. Exactly in the center of 
the ship, where there is little or no 
motion, and amid elegance spread- 


ing over 12,000 feet of floor space, 





you dine regally on... caviar that 
is not just caviar, but Malossal... meats from blue-ribbon stock ... honey-sweet 


melons, when New York is bending to a snowstorm... delicious American coffee 
... every delicacy of epicurean art. A chef who catered for an emperor 


prepares it... attentive stewards serve it. Iced fruit juices or delicacies 


gratis in your stateroom at any hour —A ship rich in silken luxuries and di- 


vertissements, the Leviathan, above all, is... the perfect transatlantic hostess. 


UNITED STATES LINES 


PAUL W. CHAPMAN, PRESIDENT - 


For complete information see your local agent or our offices: New York, 45 Broad- 
way; Atlanta, 714 Healy Building; Boston, 75 State St.; Chicago, 216 N. Michigan 
Ave.; Cleveland, Hotel Cleveland Building; Detroit, 1514 Washington Boulevard; St. 
Louis, Jefferson Hotel; Philadelphia, 1600 Walnut St.; San Francisco, 691 Market St.; 
Los Angeles, 756 South Broadway; Minneapolis, 312 Second Ave., South; Seattle, 
1337 Fourth Ave.; Pittsburgh, 705 Liberty Ave.; Washington, 1027 Connecticut Ave.; 
Little Rock, Wallace Building; New Orleans, Hibernia Bank Building. Berlin, 
Unter den Linden 9; Hamburg, Cor. Alsterthor & Ferdinandstrasse; London, 
14 Regent Street, S. W.1.; Paris, 10 Rue Auber. THESE LINES OFFER A COMPLETE 
FREIGHT SERVICE— SPECIFY AMERICAN SHIPS FOR YOUR FOREIGN TRADE 
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turns back to rescue a demented derelict 
in an open boat. The derelict dies after 
telling of a great pearl bed off a nearby 
island. Because of the rescue Barker 
loses the race and his ship. But with the 
pearls the dying man gave him he buys 
back the boat and sets out for the pearl- 
island. Schultz hears of it and follows. 
While Barker is on the ocean-floor in- 
vestigating, cannibals attack his ship. 
Sensing that something is amiss Barker 
cuts the connecting lines on his diving 
suit and with commendable sureness of 
foot and direction walks to shore. He 
wanders about dazed, unable to get his 
suit off, and eventually stumbles upon the 
cannibals who are about to make a meal 
of Daisy and his ship’s mate. The can- 
nibals think a god from the ocean-depths 
is standing before them. All ends merrily 
enough when Schultz meets a bloody death 
and Barker sails for home with Daisy and 
a fortune. 

The Sea God is fair entertainment. 
Richard Arlen as “Pink” Barker turns his 
handsome profile often and to good ad- 
vantage towards the camera. Robert 
Gleckler is adequate as Rogue Schultz 
Fay Wray as Daisy is a bit too literate 
for a waif reared on an island where 
cultural advantages were few. Best shot: 
Diver Arlen meeting the cannibals. 


® 








Follow Thru (Paramount). Though 
googoo-eyed Charles (“Buddy”) Rogers 
and comely Nancy Carroll are billed as 
stars in this technicolor facsimile of last 
year’s popular golfing musicomedy, they 
do little but lend their decorative pres- 
ence. They posture in love scenes, sing 
with thin voices, dance when it is their 
turn. Most of all they kiss. Jack Haley 
does what he can as the millionaire 
misogynist who lapses into mild fits be- 
fore female loveliness in lingerie. Thelma 
Todd, Zelma O’Neal and Eugene Pallette 
are helpful. Laurence Schwab, half of 
the Schwab & Mandel firm that produced 
the stage Follow Thru, directed the cinema 
version. That he chose to retain such 
once justly popular but now outworn 
songs as “Button Up Your Overcoat,” 
“T Want to Be Bad,” speaks little for his 
originality. Technicolor, as usual, blurs 
and makes a poor picture even worse. 
Most monotonous shot: Miss Carroll in 
the arms of Hero Rogers. 


—— + -—— 


Sweet Kitty Bellairs (Warner). Laid 
in the light operatic England of 1793 when 
a woman’s virtue was her most precious 
jewel and men lived by what they called 
a “code of honor,” Sweet Kitty Bellairs 
has all the saccharinity that its title prom- 
ises. In it are singing highwaymen, be- 
wigged and powdered noblemen, tightly 
corseted court ladies, all steeped in a 
dated atmosphere of lavender and old lace. 
Kitty’s polite, highly moral love affairs 
motivate what small story there is. 
Through a welter of songs into which the 
principals break at short intervals she at 
length decides on a lord instead of a high- 
wayman. The cast, which includes Claudia 
Dell, Ernest Torrence, Walter Pidgeon, 
Perry Askam, Lionel Belmore and June 
Collyer, enjoy themselves thoroughly, are 
never called upon for much _histrioni 
effort. The cinema is from David 


) Belasco’s play of the same name. 
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GOLDEN SHADOWS of adventure lie ahead 

. babyhood passes into memory... a 
new recruit in the great army of life, 
holding his mother’s hand, salutes with 
singing heart the trumpet call of his first 


serious march towards manhood. 


Sad at the thought of sharing his affec- 
tion and interests with others, happy in 
the dream of his classroom glories which 
will lead him on up to the summit of 
manhood’s success, the mother of this 
little fellow leads him to the threshold of 
a new and challenging career. In frames 
of sunshine, she pictures him already 
through grammar school, high school 
valedictorian, college honor graduate! 

But the little fellow’s career and edu- 
cation may not unfold in the path of his 
mother’s vision. Many things can happen 
in his life! Of the 4,000,000 boys and 
girls who will enter the first grade of 
public schools this year, only 2,700,000 
will finish grammar school. Less than 
1,050,000 of these will graduate from 
high school. Approximately 150,000 of 
this number will achieve college or uni- 
versity degrees. In other words, our 
little fellow has less than 4 chances in 
100 of going all the way. 

By the overwhelming odds of 25 to 1, 
if this mother’s dream of education for 
her child is to be fulfilled, he must reach 
the heights by another route. And it is 
open! It is a trail that has been blazed by 
thousands of successful men—men who 
devoted leisure to part-time study. 


The International Correspondence 
Schools, each year enrolling as many stu- 
dents as the whole number who complete 
regular college and university courses in 
the United States, have become, in 39 


years of service, a world-wide educational 
force. This institution is a citadel of prac- 
tical and cultural training for the millions 
who are temporarily deprived of educa- 
tional opportunity by circumstances born 
of the far-reaching law of averages. Not 
merely in name but in fact, it is the “Uni- 
versity of the Night,” for its honor rolls 
are made by sacrifice and application, in 
hours after daily work. 

I.C.S. offers nothing to the weakling— 
it offers many things to the courageous! 
This is why leading industrial organiza- 
tions encourage ambitious young men to 





enroll for I.C.$. courses—the reason 
2322 of them have arrangements with 
this institution for training their em- 
ployees. Over 240 standard courses and 
scores of special courses, prepared and 
constantly revised by leading authorities, 
covering practically every business, tech- 
nical and engineering subject, make 
I. C.S. a gateway of opportunity for the 
millions who demand a second chance! 


If you desire further information about 
I. C.S. and the things it offers, we shall 
be glad to send our booklet, “The Busi- 
ness of Building Men,” upon request. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE 


FOUNDED /89/ 
SCRANTON, PENNSYLVAN/A 


SCHOOLS 


MEMBER, NATIONAL 
HOME STUDY COUNCIL 
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Britons at Bristol 


Meeting at Bristol last week, pedagogs 
in Section L of the British Association 
for the Advan¢ement of Science (see p. 
36) delivered themselves of their newest 
thoughts about the British educational 
system, among them these: 

Part-Time vy. Full-Time. Said Lord 
Eustace Percy, president of the section, 
president of the British Board of Educa- 
tion (1924-29), stanch supporter of the 
League of Nations: 

“At present our attitude toward higher 
education is vitiated by three unhealthy 
influences. The first is the superstitious 
reverence for full-time schooling which 
we owe to an hereditary governing class. 
. . . The second unhealthy influence is a 
corollary of this superstition: the assump- 
tion that all education must take the form 
of a continuous school and university life, 
that if a boy leaves school he abandons 
definitely all hope of pursuing any con- 
nected course of education. .. . 

“The third unhealthy influence, to which 
we are particularly exposed at the present 
mement, is the unnatural connection be- 
tween the ideal of popular education and 
the idea of statutory compulsion. 

“In my view, therefore, our first aim 
in higher education should be to develop 
part-time education in technical schools 
and continuation classes for all children 
over the age of 14. The adequate develop- 
ment of part-time technical education is of 


first importance because, if American ex- 
perience is any guide, many pupils in the 
full-time schools will in the future have 








International 
Lorp Eustace PEeRcy 
“If American experience is any 
guide...” 
to combine their mental training with a 


considerable amount of practice in the 
machine shop, and this they will only be 
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Mr. Cectt HOLM 
of 
PHILADELPHIA 


won 

100¢ Prize 
with this 

advertisement 


THAT Your _ CIGARETTE 
THIRTY SECONDS FROM THE 
LIGHT. «+ A CRosSS BETWEEN 
AN APRIL SHOWER. AND A 
FORK FULL OF HAY...TONGUE 
TREATED FOR- FEAR_ OF LOSING 
HALF YOuR_ LIP. «..0R HAVE 


YOU DUCOVERED THE NEV/ 


PLEASURES 
{\VARLBORO IVORY TIPS 


THE SKE AS SMOOTH BS THE T7P 


(For other prize win- 
ners watch magazines 
and newspapers.) 


«--. why take chances 


Ind © oe 


with cheapcigarettes? 
Enjoy Marlboro—a 
cigarette for those - . 


who can afford 20c 
for the best. 








Plain or Ivory Tipped: No Difference in Price 


able to do if they have at their disposal 
technical colleges equipped to receive them 
for a certain number of hours a week along 
with pupils attending part-time classes.” 

Commercial Schools. Principal Wil- 
liam Henderson Pringle of the City of 
Birmingham Commercial College thought 
that British commercial education could 
best be served by establishing half a dozen 
schools in strategic English towns. Paid 
for by the government. the colleges could 
specialize in teaching business methods of 
those industries which were prominent in 
the different areas. 

Spare the Child. W. E. Blatz of 
Toronto thought that “very few parents 
knew how to bring up children. . . . The 
rule of ‘Spare the Rod & Spoil the Child’ 
is the most diabolical ever introduced into 
child training. The reverse should be the 
case. Parents should be seen and not 
heard.”’ Governesses, he observed, “‘were 
the worst things on earth.” 


New Presidents 


University of Idaho has been shop- 
ping for a president ever since last June 
when Frederick James Kelly, onetime 
Dean of Administration at the University 
of Minnesota, quarrelled with the State 
Board of Education about money matters 
and resigned. Last week Idaho acquired 
for its eighth president Mervin Gordon 
Neale, who has also served time on the 
Minnesota faculty but whose chief work 
was done at his alma mater, the University 
of Missouri, where he has been Dean of 
Education since 1923. 

Bright, sharp-faced Dean Neale, 43, has 
been successively rural schoolteacher, 
school superintendent, college professor 
and educational expert since he was 
graduated from Missouri in 1911. For a 
while (1919-20) he was at Columbia 
Teachers College, for two years (1920-21) 
was professor of school administration at 
Minnesota. When War broke out he went 
to Plattsburg, thence to France with the 
42nd (“Rainbow”) Division as an infantry 
captain. He was wounded in action. 

Since he has been at Missouri he has 
increased the size of and vitalized the 
summer sessions, published numerous sur- 
veys of local public school conditions. He 
likes to fish and take his three daughters 
and small son to football games. 

Fordham University. Jesuit colleges 
select and induct their presidents quietly, 
without public fanfare. In the refectory 
of Fordham University (New York), last 
week, an order from the Very Rev. Vlodi- 
mir Ledochowski, S.J., Superior General at 
Rome, was read at mealtime. Rev. William 
J. Duane, S.J., 63, having completed the 
six years in office permitted by canon law, 
got up from the head of the table and 
bowed to Rev. Aloysius G. Hogan, S.J., 37, 
who took his place. Next day Father 
Duane sailed for Rome. It is not expected 
that he will do any more educational work. 

Fordham’s new president, one of the 
youngest in the land, comes from Phila- 
delphia. He entered the order in 1908, 
receiving his training at St. Joseph’s Col- 
lege. For five years (1915-20) he taught 
classics at Boston College, for four 
(1923-27) he studied at Oxford. Since 
then he has been Prefect of Studies at 
the Novitiate of St. Andrew-on-Hudson, 
Poughkeepsie. 
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PACKARD Pioneers the Sky- Ways 


Dine 
S 


auxiliary drive gears. 


First Practical Aero Diesel in the World is Equipped 
with the Highest Priced Bearing in the World 


ee has blazed the sky trails 
toward cheaper, safer, more depend- 
able air transportation ... Packard has 
given wings to the time-tried principles 
of Diesel power and opened up new 


vistas of aerial possibilities for the world. 


Yet the Packard 
Diesel hasthis muchin 
common with every 
other great airplane 
engine...it is equipped 
with S&F, “The 
highest priced bearing 
in the world.”’ 





impulses of all nine cylinders is supported 
by three SSS Bearings. The auxiliary 
drive gears of the new engine are mounted 


upon three [SF Bearings. 


For Packard with a’new world of pos- 
sibilities looming ahead would not take 
a chance on any other 
than the best of all 
bearings. 


If you have a bearing 
problem, whether it’s 
in the air, on the land, 
or on the sea, our en- 


gineering department 


The crankshaft of The single throw crankshaft of the new Packard Diesel. Note will gladly help you 


the two S30S[F Cylindrical Bearings mounted alongside of 


the new Packard Diesel counterweight. 
with its single throw 


and takes propeller thrust. 


that takes the power 





okKr 


PRICED BEARING IN THE WORLD” 


solve it. S0SF Indus- 


Thethird S\CS{ Bearing supports forward end of crankshaft tries, Inc., 40 East 34th 


Street, New York, N.Y. 





The new Packard Diesel equipped with 
SACS’ Bearings on crankshaft and 
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I Multiplies itself in 
lather 250 times. 

2 Softens the beard in 
One minute. 

3 Maintains its creamy 
fullness for 10 minutes 
on the face. 

A Strong bubbles hold 
the hairs erect for shav- 
ing. 

5 Fine after-effects due 
to palm and olive oil 
content. 


Why 86% 
of you 


say “QO. K.” 


ENTLEMEN: No product wins first 

place without good cause. So when 
we tell you that Palmolive Shaving Cream 
is the fastest selling shaving cream in the 
world—it is only another way of describing 
its superiority. 

Our 68-year-old laboratories asked 1000 
men to dictate the effects a shaving cream 
should have. Time and again formulas failed 
to do what.we demanded. Then the 130th 
formula brought success. 


A shaving cream, made on the principles 
of an olive oil soap, overcame the prime 
objections men had to old-fashinned meth- 
ods. Above are the five things we accom- 
plished. See if they are not the things you’re 
seeking. 

Won't you at least give us the opportunity 
of convincing you? Please mail the coupon. 
PALMOLIVE RADIO HOUR-Broadcast every 


Wednesday night—over WEAF and 39 stations associ- 
ated with The National Broadcasting Company. 





and a canof Palmolive After Shaving Talc 


Simply insert your name and address and mail to 
Palmolive, Dept. M-884, P. O. Box 375, Grand 
Central Post Office, New York City. 
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Claude’s Third Try 


Men long ago learned to Jay great 
lengths of pipe overland to transport 
water, petroleum, natural gas, sewage. 
Georges Claude of France is the prophet 
and pioneer of laying great lengths of pipe 
on an ocean floor, to conduct seawater 
from the cold bottom to a shore station. 
Professor Claude believes that power can 
be generated at unheard-of cheapness by 


| utilizing the temperature differential be- 


tween the cold bottom-water and water 
from the ocean’s surface warmed by a 
tropic sun. Twice he has tried and failed 
at Matanzas Bay, Cuba, to lower a mile- 
long pipe six feet in diameter into water 
nearly one-half mile deep. Both times, 


| subsurface currents and pressures de- 


| feated him, 


| safely in place. 


sweeping away his costly 
apparatus (TIME, July 7 et ante). Last 
week, with 6,000 ft. of experimental pipe, 
he tried again at Matanzas, this time suc- 
ceeded. Divers followed the pipe down 
offshore as far as they could, reported it 
His patience thus re- 
| warded, Professor Claude announced he 
| would soon try again to lower a larger 


| pipe, but not at Matanzas. 








B. A. A. S. Meeting 


In the valley city of Bristol, England, 
last fortnight, 3,000 scientists from 20 
countries attended the annual meeting of 
the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. They had much to ac- 
complish in their week together. Next 
year the “British Ass” celebrates its cen- 
tenary at London. Elaborate plans were 
made for the entertainment and enlighten- 
ment of the thousands who will attend. 
General Jan Christiaan Smuts, South Afri- 
can statesman, was elected president for 
the centenary meeting, the first man from 
the Dominions to hold the office. Another 
important matter planned for the 1931 
meeting was the proper celebration of Mi- 
chael Faraday’s discovery of the principle 
underlying the electric generator. As 
every scientist at Bristol knew, 99 years 
ago Faraday hitched together a contrap- 
tion of copper, wire, calico and twine, and 
generated electricity. There were also 300 
speeches to be delivered, discussed. Some 
important observations: 

Enough Wheat. Head of B. A. A. S. 
for 1930 was dignified Frederick Orpen 
Bower, 74, Regius professor of botany in 
the University of Glasgow. Contrary to 
the custom of B. A. A. S. presidents whose 
addresses usually last long enough to sum 
up the entire scientific field, Professor 
Bower limited his inaugural address to a 
review of the last 30 years’ work in bot- 


| any. Sir William Crookes (radiometer, 
| Crookes’ tube) told a meeting of the Brit- 


ish Scientific Association in 1898 that, tak- 
ing into consideration acre yield and popu- 
lation growth, wheat would be scarce 
enough in 30 years to cause a famine. 
This year’s world wheat surplus (see p. 
16) is sufficient commentary on Sir Wil- 
liam’s prediction. Because of the develop- 
ment of synthetic nitrogen used in ferti- 
lizers, and the improvement in wheat 
strains by selective breeding, the limit of 
wheat growing has been extended farther 


north, the acreage yield increased. This 
Professor Bower pointed out as an ex- 
ample of the contribution of experimental 
botany to the maintenance of civilization. 
Realizing the importance of the scientists’ 
research, Englishmen have founded new 
Botanical Institutes in many parts of 
Great Britain, India, Africa, Australia, 
New Zealand and Canada. 

Big-Brained Animal. “Man did very 
well before he was a man at all and no- 
body has given any reason why he ceased 
to be anape. . . . Inf oducing a new and 
cunning big-brained animal with hands, 
nature overshot her mark and we are now 
struggling with the consequences,” as- 
serted Dr. H. S. Harrison, curator of the 
Horniman Museum and Library, London, 
to B. A. A. S. anthropologists. Later 
Paleolithic man was as smart as modern 
man. If he were living today, he could 
easily become a good mechanic or a 
bishop. Much of what passes for intelli- 
gence in our present civilization is simply 
imitation. The so-called educated man of 
whom our generation is so proud, only 














ELEY 
FREDERICK ORPEN BOWER 
. reminded civilization of botany. 


repeats in parrot fashion the knowledge 
inherited from the past, is lacking in the 
intellectual audacity necessary for true 
progress. The big-brained animal has 
created an artificial material environment 
and moral code for himself, has not de- 
veloped sufficient brain-power to use his 
creation wisely. 

Spiritism. Laymen showed more in- 
terest in what Sir Oliver Joseph Lodge, 
physicist, spiritist, had to tell them than 
in any other speech. Over 1,000 packed 
themselves into a church seating 600 to 
hear him reprimand scientists for limiting 
their researches to the material field. 
“The real fact is we are in the midst of a 
spiritual world which dominates the ma- 
terial. . . . We are surrounded by a cloud 
of witnesses and helpers beyond the range 
of our sense organs. Our activities on 
earth form but an insignificant part of 
our whole existence.” 
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The inquisitor abandons ~~ 
the human race Ff 
to question the cow 


BY 
PHILIP L. JACKSON 
Publisher, Oregon Journal 


H™ mildly wondering look grew sad. 
And were there tears welling to those 
great orbs, or was it merely the dancing 
sunlight? “Ah, kind sir,” she sighed, “the 
.<=;| gtass that grows here is good, but the 
SpAs—. tales I've heard of the Oregon grass! How 
— “SJ ‘juicy it is—how tender and sweet!”’ 





A mournful yearning crept into the eyes of the New Zealand 
cow, while the heart of the man grew glad. For he knew 
the sun never rose or set on juicier grass, balmier climate 
or dewier valleys than in his home state, Oregon. Govern- 
ment authorities, dairymen, and Chamber of Commerce 
presidents agreed with the cow that with such dew, such 
grass and such climate, Oregon could be a hundred million 
dollar dairy state. 


But how? New Zealand held the secret; for there one 
million, four hundred thousand buxom bovines did a cool 
hundred million annually. The Oregon Journal, which for 
over 20 years has been promoting the interests of the 
dairymen of the Oregon country, undertook a personal in- 
vestigation. This newspaper dispatched its 4 
associate editor, Marshall N. Dana, across ¢*y/ 
the Pacific to bring back to Oregon dairy- 
men valuable data on New Zealand’s dairy 
industry. He returned with the priceless in- 





breakfast food, Mrs. Bossy? 
i 








formation that pasture science in New Zealand was almost 
an alchemy turning milk to gold, and that cooperative mark- 
eting could capture the coins of all markets and all nations. 
The Oregon Journal told this story throughout the Pacific 
Northwest. The good work is going forward. Oregon is 
building, not with high pressure, but sanely and with re- 
sources for a hundred million annually in dairy products. 


This vigorous, tangible pursuit of potential one hundred 
million dollar industries is one of the constructive endeavors 
which accounts for the Journal being read in 3 out of every 
4 Portland homes ¢ * - which piles up lineage until this 
newspaper carries nearly twice as much food advertising 
as any other Oregon newspaper’ which brought in a 42% 
increase in department store advertising for the first half 
of 1930 » * x and 10.6% increase in total display advertising 
during the same time. THEOREGON JOURNAL, Afternoon 
and Sunday, Portland, Oregon. 
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It may 
strike 


you as _ 
strange 


to think of coffee and sleep at the same 
time. But you can now drink one of the 
world’s finest coffees—any time, day or 
night—without disturbing your sleep 
or nerves. 

It is Kellogg’s Kaffee Hag Coffee— 
free from all caffeine effect. Made for 
the millions of coffee lovers who are 
denied their favorite drink because of 
the caffeine. You can drink all the 
Kaffee Hag Coffee you want—with 
never a worry about loss of sleep or 
ragged nerves. 

And what wonderful coffee it is! A 
magnificent new coffee plant, one of 
the most modern in the world, has been 
built in Battle Creek. Here Kaffee Hag 
is roasted from the finest blends of 
coffee with the caffeine removed. Sealed 
fresh in vacuum cans so as to reach you 
with all its delicious flavor and aroma 
unharmed. Try it and see how soundly 
and pleasantly you'll sleep! 


Kollogy? 


KAFFEE HAG COFFEE 


the coffee that lets you sleep 


LY 68 


A RADIO FEATURE 


Every Sunday evening over the Blue net- 
work, Kellogg’s Kaffee Hag Coffee presents 
to you the popular Slumber Music, a dis- 
tinctive program of the sweetest music ever 
written. Tune in and enjoy it—from 11:00 
to 11:30 in the East, 10:00 to 10:30 Cen- 
tral time, and 9:00 to 9:30 Mountain 
time. Stations — wjz, WBZA, WBZ, WHAM, 
KDKA, WJR, WLW, WCFL, KWK, WREN. Also 
KFI, KOMO, from 10:00 to 10:30; and Koa, 
10:30 to 11:00, 














Hybrid Tobacco. The ordinary to- 
bacco used today is the hybrid offspring 
of two closely related wild species, an- 
nounced Dr. T. H. Goodspeed, University 
of California. In breeding experiments 
with wild varieties, he produced a plant 
which looked like the cigaret variety and 
showed the same cellular formation. Sub- 
jecting tobacco seeds to X-rays, he has 
developed a stronger plant with more 
flowers. 

Electronic Universe? Dr. P. A. M. 
Dirac, young Cambridge physicist who has 
studied up on relativity and the nature 
of electrons, made a speech which many 
older scientists did not understand. He 
told them from his work in the quantum 
and relativity theories he had decided that 
the electron is probably the fundamental 
particle which forms all things. Protons, 
positive particles, are really electrons 
which switch from negative to positive en- 
ergies. Although he did not understand 
the theory in detail, Sir Oliver Lodge 
praised it highly, called it the fundamental 
secret of the atom. Other scientists ac- 
cepted it with reserve. 

o— 
Franklin’s Cemetery 

While a Norwegian sealer was visiting 
White Island off Spitzbergen last month 
and discovering the 33-year-lost remains 
of Explorer Salomon August Andrée & 
comrades (Time, Sept. 1), an airplane 
full of Canadians flew northeast from 
Copper Mine in the Northwest ‘Territories 
to King William Island on an expedition 
to chart arctic coastlines for the Canadian 
Government. At King William Island, 
Major L. T. Burwash, leader of the party, 
set out on foot with his two companions. 
They had not walked far when they stum- 
bled upon something which looked like 
a graveyard. Digging away the snow and 
ice which neatly covered the mounds, they 
found skeletons of men. Tucked away in 
a cairn of rocks was a faded blue jacket, 
part of a tent. They had discovered the 
last camping ground of the Franklin Ex- 
pedition, which set out from England 85 
years ago to find a northwest passage to 
the Pacific. 

Eskimos and northern winds had scat- 
tered many of the remains. The precise 
rows of the graves indicated that the men 
had died slowly, had been buried by their 
weakened comrades. Many seemed to 
have been victims of scurvy or starvation. 

In 1845, Sir John Franklin, who had 
been the first to trace the MacKenzie and 
Coppermine Rivers some 25 years before, 
sailed for the arctic with 129 men in the 
ships Erebus and Terror. The party was 
last seen by a whaler near the entrance to 
Lancaster Sound (west of Baffin Bay) on 
July 26, 1845. England grew alarmed at 
their continued disappearance, sent out 
rescue parties which explored thousands 
of arctic miles, succeeded in finding traces 
of the lost expedition. Fourteen years after 
Franklin’s disappearance the camp of the 
expedition was located on the island and 
a diary found which told of their meeting 
with great ice packs. All their efforts to 
reach a Hudson’s Bay Co.’s settlement 
were frustrated by the terrific northern 
gales with which they were not fitted to 
cope. The cemetery found by Major Bur- 
wash is probably the only portion of 
Franklin’s camp which has not now been 
found. 





MISCELLANY 


“Time brings all things.” 





Dupes 


In Long Island City, L. I., pretty Ruth 
Miller offered to marry the first man who 
would give her mother $1,000. Frank 
Margraiti called and made a down pay- 
ment of $500, Sukeji Sujiki called and 
posted $750. Miss Miller disappeared. 
Detectives last week arrested Ruth Miller 
at the wedding breakfast of a friend in 
New Bedford, Mass. Sadly the two dupes 
learned she already had a husband. 


© 


Big-Hearted 


At Hastings, Neb., friends of Mortimer 
Day, racehorse owner, heard that he had 
struck oil. So transported was Mortimer 
Day at the news that he gave away all his 
money and all his horses to the nearest 
bystanders. 


Patient 


In Kenosha, Wis., Fred Kolakow was 
sued by his wife for divorce on grounds 
of cruelty and intoxication. “Everything 
was all right,” he said, “until my wife's 
first husband came to live with us. I put 
up with that for five years, but it went too 
far.” 





—— 





Kurtz-Werner 

In Brooklyn, Helen Kurtz, 15, was 
accidentally shot and killed by Charles 
Werner, 14. The Kurtzes and Werners are 
family friends. Two months ago Joseph 
Kurtz, 17, ran down and killed John 
Werner, 7. 
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Indignant 


In Manhattan, footpads entered a Mun- 
son Lunch Co. restaurant, tumbled a safe 
downstairs, were thwarted in their at- 
tempts to open it. Indignant, they turned 
on all the water taps, flooded the Munson 


Lunch. 
Break 


At Danbury, Conn., Roland Hart awak- 
ened to find himself in a gaol cell. Making 
out what appeared to be a man hanging 
from a beam, Hart screamed, brought at- 
tendants who cut his drunken cellmate 
down. Then Roland Hart was told that 
an unknown had found him asleep in his 
auto on a grade crossing, had flagged a 
train just in time to save his life. Said 
Hart: “I’m glad I could give some one 
an even break.” 


uu 








Diets 
Cornerstone 

In Syracuse, N. Y., a thief remembered 
that there was $25 cached in the corner- 
stone of St. Philip’s Episcopal Church, 
pried off a slab of limestone, helped him- 
self to the money. 


S 


Snapper 


In Pittsfield, Mass., a 20-lb. snapping 
turtle which George B. Maddocks had 
caught and tied up in the back of his 
automobile worked its way free, crept over 
the front seat, snapped George Maddock’s 
leg, causing him to lose control of his car, 
crash into two other automobiles. 
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ITH his Western Elec- 
tric radio telephone 
the pilot talks with the air- 
port and receives directions 
for avoiding the storm. 


He also hears Govern- 
ment weather reports and di- 
rectional radio beacon signals 
which guide him through 


darkness, clouds or fog. 












This equipment, keeping 
plane and ground in constant 
touch, marksa great stepahead 
in flying. It helps to put the 
new mode of travel on a de- 
pendable, efficient basis—do- 
ing for air transportation what 
telegraph, telephone and wire- 


— by telephone 


less have done for railroads 
and steamship lines. 

The airplane telephone is 
backed by more than 50 years’ 
experience with problems of 
voice transmission. 

It was designed by Bell 
Telephone Laboratories and 
tested under actual flying con- 
ditions in their own planes. It 
is made with the same care 
and skill as all the Western 
Electric apparatus used by 
the Bell System. 

When you travel or ship 
goods by air, ask whether the 
plane is equipped with Western 
Electric Airplane Telephone. 


.. esWestern Electric 


THE MAKERS OF 


BELL TELEPHONES Aviation 
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{ THE PRODUCT OF NERVOUS TENSION | 


HAVE you that work-weary look . . . 
that clickety-clack expression so often 
worn by stenographers who operate 
rackety typewriters? Industrial health 
investigators have found that typists 
are afflicted with ill health more often 


than any other class of office workers. 


For it is typewriter clatter that com- 
pels office managers to segregate typists 
into poorly ventilated rooms ... type- 
writer clatter that draws tell-tale 
crow’s-feet on lovely complexions and 
steals away the bloom of youth. 

In place of that hammer-blow type- 
writer you are now using, you are en- 
titled to a “piano” touch REMINGTON 
NOISELESS. The new principle of de- 
sign that makes it noiseless, also 
makes it a lighter, faster, easier-to-run 
machine. You will find that it makes 
astonishingly clear carbons. Cuts sharp 
stencils. And produces a fine, even, 


uniform and exactly aligned letter. 

Tell your office manager you want a 
REMINGTON NOISELESS Machine and 
he will help you get it, in the in- 
terest of the business as well as in 


kindness to you. 


y) 1 
4 

| 
y 


Remington Rand Business Service Inc. Type- 
writer Division, Buffalo, New York. Sales 
offices in all Féading cities. 
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Remington Noinciess 6 
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BUSINESS @ FINANCE ~ 








Virginia Mock 

Last week the steamer Virginia Lee, 
carrying 1,000 businessmen on a goodwill 
tour, hove to 20 mi. at sea off Norfolk, Va. 
(where naval reviews are held). The busi- 
nessmen fell silent and looked at three 
austere caskets on the edge of the deck. 
The Rev. P. Roland Wagner of Norfolk 
fumbled with a prayer book. Virginia’s 
Governor John Garland Pollard, onetime 
William & Mary law professor, smiled his 
famed crooked smile, cleared his throat. 

“Old Man Depression, Old Lady Pessi- 
mism and your unhappy daughter, Miss 
l'ortune,” he bellowed at three dressed-up 
dummies, “the United States is no place 
for you! You never had any real justifica- 
tion to be here anyhow. . . . You were 
created by unjustified fears and uncertain- 
ties. . . . The leaders of business enter- 
prise are exercising every resource of 














GOVERNOR OF VIRGINIA 


He consigned three “miserable creatures” 
to a watery grave. 


ingenuity and hard work to eliminate 
waste and inefficiency. That the forces 
thus set into motion are now turning 
toward a new and prosperous era 1S indi- 
cated by a study of past business cycles. 
Miserable creatures, I consign you to a 
watery grave. Your doom is sealed. 

“Old Man Hard Work, Lady Optimism, 
Little Johnny Pay Roll and Miss Good 
Fortune are here to take your places. I 
understand that even now Miss Good 
Fortune has become engaged to Mr. Bigger 
Buyer... . 

“We of Virginia . . . on the behalf of 
the whole country have decided to become 
your executioners. You have been... 
found guilty of subterfuge and as unde- 
sirable aliens. And now, as Governor of 
Virginia, I hereby proclaim that you shall 
be sent to the realm of unreality where 
you belong.” 

Oration over, the dummies were lynched, 
placed in caskets, buried with regular rites, 
while the 1,000 businessmen cheered this 


notable method of doing away with de- 
pression. 


r 
Mines in Manhattan 

Until last week if J. O. Villeneuve of 
Manhattan wanted to buy 1,000 shares of 
Dix Butte Mining Co. he would have to 
ask an over-the-counter house to search 
for a seller, or else arrange to obtain the 
stock on the San Francisco Mining Ex- 
change. But last week when Mr. Ville- 
neuve decided he wanted 1,000 Dix Butte 
he did none of these things. He simply 
went to the New York Mining Exchange 
of which he is a member, bought the 
1,000 shares from Benjamin M. Berger, 
fellow member, for 4o¢ a share. And in 
so doing he completed the new market’s 
first transaction, for another exchange was 
last week added to Manhattan’s already 
long list.* 

In addition to mining shares (oil as well 
as metal), the new market will list stocks 
of companies in allied industries. Rigid 
listing requirements (a staff of technical 
experts will inspect all properties of com- 
panies seeking to be listed), rule against 
wash sales and other malpractices, prom- 
ise that the Mining Exchange will not 
tolerate conditions usually associated with 
trading in cheap stocks. The best guar- 
anty of this, however, is the reputation 
of the Exchange’s President, Heber 
Charles Hicks. 

President Hicks is a Salt Lake City 
Mormon of a family prominent in Utah. 
He has had over 20 years experience as a 
mine operator; has prospected and visited 
mining properties from Hudson Bay to 
lower California, now is president of three 
mining companies and connected with 
many another, But what makes him es- 
pecially suited for his new position is the 
fact that he served for eight years (1921- 
29) as Director of Utah Securities Com- 
mission, state of many mining promotions. 
He wrote the Utah Securities Act, a clas- 
sic. In 1925-26 he was president of the 
National Association of Securities Com- 
mission. Through various committees he 
is familiar with U. S. stock exchanges and 
financial practices, knows conditions the 
new market must face. Since the Curb 
moved indoors mining shares as a group 
have not received much attention in the 
East. President Hicks feels sure that with 
an open market ready they will now re- 
gain favor. 

Turbulent, exciting has been the history 
of speculation in mining. Few men now 
alive can recall the discovery of the Com- 
stock Lode in 1859, but many remember 
the phases of speculation which received 
their impetus then and burned long like 
fever throughout the country. In San 
Francisco this speculation was especially 
great. Around 1875 the San Francisco 
Mining Exchange was at its height. Police 
guarded its doors while the public clam- 
ored to buy Bell Isle, whirled by the “Tus- 
carora Ring” from obscurity to $5.25, 
then dropped to $1.25, or to buy Bodie, 
which caused the eastern public the great- 
est losses of any stock on its mining list. 
Last week the San Francisco Mining Ex- 
change celebrated its 68th birthday the 

*Principal Manhattan exchanges: Stock, Curb, 


Produce, Metal, Rubber, Burlap & Jute, Cocoa, 
Hide, Coffee & Sugar, Silk, Real Estate. 


day the New York Mining Exchange 
opened. But seldom now do flurries 
cause great changes in its present stocks 
which include Carrie, Goldhill, Pony 
Meadows, Uncle Sam, White Caps, Lucky 
Strike, Golconda. 

When mining speculation was flourish- 
ing in San Francisco, New York, too, had 
a mining exchange. In 1879 it averaged 
some 55,000 shares a day (against the 
new market’s 8,000 on opening day). 
Some old New Yorkers can still recall 
the high hopes they had when they bought 
Bertha & Edith at 8¢, the higher hopes 
when six months later it was 39¢, the 
chagrin when it was stricken from the list 
as valueless, 


In communities near actual mining 
operations, mine shares are always great 
attractions. In Spokane, Vancouver, 
Denver, Calgary, Colorado Springs, Salt 
Lake City, bankers and laborers take fre- 
quent fliers in penny stocks. Toronto and 
Montreal are scenes of a tremendous turn- 








Blank-Stoller 
Hepser CuHarves Hicks 
The Utah Securities Act is his. 


over in mining shares. In the unlisted 
-department of the Toronto market are 
such divergencies as International Nickel, 
Subbury Mines (15¢), Imperial Oil 
(Standard of New Jersey Subsidiary), 
Murphy (3¢), Hudson Bay Mining & 
Smelting, Big Missouri (62¢, controlled 
by Consolidated Mining & Smelting). 

What shares will eventually be the lead- 
ers on the New York Mining Exchange is 
not yet known. In addition to Dix Butte, 
sales the first day were: 1,000 Genii at 
50¢, 2,000 Montana at 31¢, 400 Moscow 
at 85¢, 200 Newbec at 8¢, 100 Park City 
at 364¢, so Silver King at $7.25. 


——___ 


Checkered Yellow 

Long and bitter has been the battle 
between the Checker Cab Manufacturing 
Corp. taxi interests and Yellow Cab Co. 
In back of Checker has been its founder 
and president, Morris Markin, Chicago 
Russian Jew. Behind Yellow Cab has 
been its. founder and, until last year, presi- 
dent, John Daniel Hertz, Chicago Austrian 
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The New Southeast-— 


now uses Natural Gas for Fuel 


Progressing faster than the country as a whole, in 
recent years, the industrial Southeast has won a new 
importance. 

@ New and energetic industries in this region —steel, 
textiles, and others —have tripled the value of manu- 


facturing output, bringing great wealth and success. 


@ Southern Natural Gas Corporation has brought a 
new fuel supply to the Southeastern states— through 
one of the largest and longest pipe line systems ever 
built. It is the only supplier of natural gas to the in- 
dustrial and domestic consumers in this rich territory, 
and is protected by favorable long term contracts in 
Birmingham, Atlanta, and other important fuel con- 
suming centers. 

@ Investors in the securities of Tri-Utilities Corporation, 
which controls Southern Natural Gas Corporation, will 


participate in the assured future growth in earnings of 
this successful enterprise. Additional facts upon request. 





GROWTH IN REVENUES 


OF SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 
TRI-UTILITIES CORPORATION 


MILLIONS 





1920 1923 1926 1929 








When you invest in the se- 
curities of Tri-Utilities Cor- 
poration, you participate 
in the combined earnings 
of the above successful 
corporations. Their many 
public utility properties— 
operating in more than 
half of the States of the 
Union—are valued at 


more than $300,000,000. 


TRI-UTILITIES 
CORPORATION 


G.L.OnRSTROM & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


36 WALL STREET - NEW YORK CITY 


UPTOWN NEW YORK: 400 MADISON AVENUE - BRANCHES IN TWENTY PRINCIPAL CITIES 







Jew. Last January Mr. Hertz resigned 
from Yellow Cab, sold his interest to 
Parmelee Transportation Co. Last week 
the onward march of Cabman Markin 
continued when Checker acquired control 
of Parmelee. 

The entrance of Mr. Hertz into the 
cab business was indirect, gradual. He 
began as a copy-boy, became a sports- 
writer, then a manager of prize-fighters, 
an automobile salesman, eventually an 
operator of private taxis for the Chicago 
Athletic Association. He started Walden 
W. Shaw Livery Co. (whited tires), later 
changed to Yellow Cab Manufacturing 
Co., founded the famed Hertz Drivurself 
Stations, Inc. When he started building 
cabs, he remembered having read that 
yellow possesses unusual visibility, stuck 
to that color. In 1925 he sold the manu- 
facturing company to General Motors 
Corp., which changed the name to Yellow 
Truck & Coach Manufacturing Co. and 
since then has been slowly transmuting 
yellow into gold. 

Cabman Markin began as a tailor, en- 
tered the cab trade through the invest- 
ment route. He organized Checker Cab 
which builds taxis, advises customers, but 
actually has operated no cabs itself. Al- 
though Yellow Truck & Coach Manu- 
facturing is a big competitor, Mr. Markin 
probably is reassured by the fact that 
John Jacob Raskob is Checker’s largest 
individual stockholder. 

When Cabman Hertz retired he in- 
terested himself in airplanes, country 
homes, horses. Racing men recall that 
last December he rejected the fabulous 
bid of $1,000,000 for Reigh Count. He 
said, “I think a fellow who would pay 
$1,000,000 for a horse ought to have his 
head examined, and the fellow who turned 
it down must be absolutely unbalanced” 
(Time, Dec. 16). His fortune was 
garnered both from taxis and a great faith 
in U. S. common stocks, a faith which 
remains unshattered. 

The Yellow group of cab companies 
did not flounder when Mr. Hertz resigned 
and the control passed to Parmelee Trans- 
portation Co. Parmelee was begun in 
1853 as a service between terminals in 
Chicago, has carried the person or baggage 
of almost all people who have passed 
through the city since then. Its musty 
records show that it transported Lincoln 
and Douglas, likewise show that General 
Grant usually had two trunks, Sarah Bern- 
hardt 40. Once when an epidemic de- 
stroyed most Chicago horses, Parmelee 
turned to oxen. Only in 1919 did motor 
coaches supplant the horse-drawn vehicles 


| that swayed for so many years through 


| 


Chicago’s crosstown streets. A_ special 
bus, No. 55, is known as “The Presidential 
Coach” and is always kept ready. 

In Parmelee, Checker has long had a 
large investment through debentures and 
preferred stock. Last week it was arranged 
to return these holdings to Parmelee in 
return for sufficient common stock to give 
Checker control. Likewise, Parmelee will 
be given control of New York’s Motor 
Cab Transportation, operating 2,050 taxis. 
Altogether, the fleet under Checker’s con- 
trol will now come to 10,000 taxis (oper- 
ated by Parmelee), one-tenth of the total 
in the U. S., enough to insure the company 


| of a large replacement business. 
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Today's profits are being made 
3 inside 





7 4 the factory 


k The statement of Mr. J. H. Sower of the 
Snow King Baking Powder Company indicates 
. that executives today are realizing that the way to 
“ increased profits is not alone through increased 


sales. Many of them are now finding new prof- 
t- its inside the factory, through greater production 


ib ; 

- efficiency. 

. Is your packaging, for instance, as efficient as 
‘in it could be? The slightest waste or inefficiency 
at ay unl 

* in this operation can easily reduce your profits. 
* The largest producers in America whose tre- 
ry mendous outputs make packaging efficiency a 
“a + major consideration employ Pneumatic 
He Machines, almost without exception, in their 
ay ° ° 

his packaging operations. Mr. Sower says, “We find 


that we have not had occasion to call on your 
— service department in four years. This attests to 
the smooth efficient operation of your machines. 





We not only get a more beautiful package but J. H. SOWER, Sec’y-Treas. 

2 also a lower production cost than before we SNOW KING BAKING POWDER CO. 

1e( . 

* installed them.” eS ; 
‘in “Profits today are veing made through increased 
in Pneumatic engineers are at the service of production efficiency inside the factory, rather than 
ge large or small manufacturers without obligation. : through increased sales. The emphasis is on im- 
ann ea proved machinery and methods, to cut down costs. 
sty Send for the book “An Interview” that tells the ‘ Pre aig ibe 

ale ential: i Siete ‘ In carrying out this policy in our own plant we 
ral pa at Sead cig raraadaiane wie mal have found Pneumatic Machines a great aid in 
si complishments and ability to serve you. increasing packaging efficiency and lowering pack- 
Jee | aging costs.”’ 
oe | PNEUMATIC MACHINES 
[1eS 
ugh Carton Feeders Capping Machines 

“sal Bottom Sealers Labeling Machines 
ong Lining Machines Vacuum Filling Machines 
tial ' Weighing Machines (Net and Gross) (for liquids or semi-liquids) 
j Top Sealers Automatic Capping Machines 

" Wrapping Machines Automatic Cap Feeding Machines 


| (Tight and Wax) Tea Ball Machines 
and : 


ged 
- in 
rive 


© | DNeuMATIC SCALE 
= | TACKAGING MACHINERY 


‘on- 
cal ae PNEUMATIC SCALE CORP., LTD., NORFOLK DOWNS, MASS. 


rome Branch offices in New York, 26 Cortland St.; Chicago, 360 North Bdichjone Ave.; 
any San Francisco, 320 Market 3 Melbourne, Victoria; Sydney, N.S. W. and 
London, England. 
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“I am an old lady 
more than 70 


years of age 


with not one living soul 
to advise me financially” 





“WAM an old lady more than 70 years of 


age,” writes Mrs. R——. “I have not 
one living relative and no one to advise me 
financially. In the years gone by I always in- 
sisted on saving some money, so now I have 
enough to live on, if I can keep it.” 
An extreme case, but one that emphasizes 
once again the vital, the absolute importance 
of a sound, consistent investment program. 


Have you set up such a plan? Are you sure 
that at 60 or 70 you, too, will be able to say— 
“T have enough to live on?” Now is the time 
to start. Whatever money you have available 
today should be made the nucleus of an estate. 

One of our officers will be glad to go over 
with you carefully the securities you now hold 
and the amount you have available each month 
or each year for investment. With this infor- 
mation, he will help you work out a plan that 
will give you the certainty that within a stated 
number of years you can retire. This advisory 
service places you under no obligation. 


Advice by Mail 


If a personal consultation is not convenient, 
simply mail the coupon below for our investors’ 
information blank which you can fill in easily 
in a few minutes. At the same time we shall 
be glad to send you a free copy of our interest- 
ing new booklet, “The Road to Wealth.” 


S. W. STRAUS & CO. 


Established 1882 Incorporated 
49 offices in different cities 





S. W. STRAUS & CO. 
565 Fifth Avenue, N.Y.C.; or Michigan Ave., at Jacke 
son Blvd., Chicago; or 79 Post St., San Francisco. 


Please send me, without obligation, a 
copy of Booklet T-114. Please rec- 
ommend investment for $ 
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Name. 





Address 





City. State 











Rubber Drop 


Since February quotations on crude 
rubber have been sinking regularly to the 
worst levels in history. Last week the 
downward movement gathered momen- 
tum, sent the price crashing to a low of 
8¢ per pound. Reason: The Dutch East 
Indies refused to impose restrictions on 
output, bringing an end to the latest of 
many attempts to curb production. Dis- 
heartened, producers compared the present 
low to the 14.2¢ which was the bottom 
in the depression of 1922, and the 17.85¢ 
low six years later when the Stevenson 
Act was removed. And longingly was 
1910's fabulous high of 310.18¢ recalled. 

With the industry in a bad statistical 
position and consumption dropping, there 
was no immediate assurance for rubber- 
men last week. But there remained 
knowledge that the immutable law of 
supply & demand, victor over every plan 
so far, will eventually force weak com- 
panies out, enable the situation to mend 
itself. 

Scarcely better is the finished rubber 
products market. Even companies with no 
inventory losses have nothing to rejoice 
over. Bitter was the description given the 
U. S. tire market last week by Jules 
Hauvette Michelin when he announced 
that Michelin Tire Co., potent in Europe, 
will withdraw from the U. S. Said he: 
“Price is now decidedly the most im- 
portant factor in closing any sale. The 


| quality seems to have been lost sight cf. 


. . . There is no profit for the manufac- 
turer and no profit for the retailer either.” 

Another rubber item last week was a 
petition for receivership against Kelly- 
Springfield Tire Co. (Keep Smiling with 
Kellys). Answering that the application 
had not been made in good faith, Kelly- 
Springfield claimed it has suffered no more 
than any other tire company, that its 


| present position is better than the “cur- 


rent assets nine times current liabilities” 
showing of June 30, that it earned $270,- 
ooo during July and August. 


a 


Deals & Developments 


Gasoline Telegraph. Postal Telegraph 
& Cable’s 7,000 branch offices last week 
became 10,500. The new ones were filling 


| stations of Standard Oil of New Jersey, 


Colonial Beacon Oil, Standard Oil of 
Indiana, Standard Oil of Pennsylvania, 
Standard Oil of California, Standard Oil 
of Louisiana, Standard Oil of Ohio, Stand- 
ard Oil of Nebraska, Utah Oil Refining 
Co. Under the terms of the agreement, 
the stations will display Postal signs, at- 
tendants will furnish blanks. They will 
carry the blanks out to motorists sitting 
in their cars at the pump, if desired, and 
immediately telephone their messages to 
the nearest telegraph key. 

As soon as this deal became known, 
Western Union reported that it was com- 
pleting arrangements with Shell Eastern 
to inst ll slot telephones in Shell’s stations, 
enable customers to deal directly with the 
telegraph company. This contract in- 
volves 320 filling stations. Other Shell 
subsidiaries may soon raise the total to 
around 1,300. Negotiations are also re- 
ported between Western Union and Rich- 
field, Sinclair, Cities Service. New Eng- 
land filling stations, not the telegraph com- 


panies, are supposed to have originated 
the telegram service idea, which follows 
closely on the now widespread policy of 
selling tires in gas stations. 

Platinum Pieces? Among the over- 
produced metals is platinum, selling at 
$34.50 an ounce against $62.50 a year ago. 
Last week in The Mineral Industry Dr. 
George Frederick Kunz, gem specialist 
with Tiffany & Co., suggested that plat- 
inum be stabilized by the Government 
at $50 per ounce, used as currency. A $20 
platinum piece would weigh 20% less, be 
30% smaller than a $10 gold piece. 

Copper Stocks. Business men listen- 
ing to a radio announcer last month were 
amused when he said, “I see that copper 
stocks are up again. Well, that doesn’t 
sound like depression, does it?” For, as 
all the world should know, copper stocks 
refers to stocks of copper on hand, not 
shares. Last week copper statistics were 
eagerly awaited, as stocks were expected 
to show a decrease. Instead, they showed 
a tenth successive monthly increase, 
reached 347,000 tons for North and South 
America, against 104,000 a year ago. 
This figure is the largest for refined cop- 
per since July 1921, when the War sur- 
plus still existed. Copper bulls, however. 
said much of this copper is already sold, 
buyers delaying delivery until they need 
the metal. A survey of the earnings of 
nine leading copper companies made last 
week showed profits for the first half 
were $17,000,000 against $40,000,000 in 
the same time last year, a 57% drop. 

Bergen Barter. Unusual was a deal 
proposed in an advertisement in the 
Bergen Record (Hackensack, N. J.) last 
week. “An experienced dental surgeon,” 
it said, “stands ready to exchange his 
service for merchandise or edibles.” 


French Redemptions. With plenty of 
gold, France is able to redeem high-rate 
dollar bonds, refund them with money ob- 
tained at low rates in France. Last week 
the $10,000,000 7% issue of French Na- 
tional Mail Steamship Co. (due in 1949) 
was called, closely following on the an- 
nouncement that the $20,000,000 Eastern 
Railroad Co. of France issue due in 1954 
will be called this year. In June a $75,- 
000,000 issue held by Swedish Match was 
likewise called. 

a oe 


Diamond Deal? 


Tucked away in the detailed, careful, 
133-page report of Diamond Match Co. 
for 1929 is the statement: “Your com- 
pany’s 10-year agency contract with the 
Swedish Match Co. expires December 31, 
1930.” No surprise was this statement 
for in December 1928, Ivar Kreuger’s 
$350,000,000 Swedish Match Trust served 
formal notice upon Diamond that the 
agreement would not be extended. Yet the 
approach of the actual termination has 
made more vivid the question of who will 
soon be supplying the U. S. with strike-on- 
the-box matches.* Diamond has made a 
few, hints it may make more under favor- 
able conditions. Herr Kreuger in his an- 
nual report spoke of planning to make 
matches in the U. S. Yet no definite move 
has taken place. 


*Little known outside the U. S. are the 
large strike-anywhere matches. 
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Shaded portion tllus- 
trates drouth area. 


(A. P. map). 
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South... 


a bright spot 


on the agricultural map! 


HE early summer drouth brought 


& distress to farmers in limited areas 
of the South. These areas, however, 
were so small in proportion to the vast 
extent of the South as to make little 
impression on total crop yields for the 
section. Farm income for the section 
as a whole has suffered little if any as 


a result of the drouth. 


Official estimates for 1930 indicate 
that the Agricultural South will easily 
maintain its position as one of the 
nation’s primary markets by producing 
its usual 30.2 per cent of America’s 
cash income from crops and animal 
products. 


As evidence of this, note the follow- 
ing comparisons of the South’s farm 
production and income for 1930 with 


that of 1929: 


COTTON PRODUCTION: On the basis of 
August lst condition report and present prices 
the cotton crop this season, including seed, will 
have a farm value in excess of $940,000,000- 


almost a billion dollars for one crop. 





















The 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
and SOUTHERN RURALIST 
issued semi-monthly and in five sep- 
arate editions, is the only publication 

offering all these advantages: 
Dominant and economical coverage of 
a primary market. 
Highly localized editorial service—with 
resultant reader influence—by the larg- 
est staff of full time editors of any farm 
publication. 
Advertising rate of one-half cent a line 
per thousand subscribers. 
One Million net paid circulation guar- 
anteed. Rate, $5 per line, equivalent 
to a page rate of $3.64 per thousand 
subscribers. 















TOBACCO PRODUCTION: The August 
Ist condition of the tobacco crop indicated a 
pounds, compared with 1,229,417,000 pounds 
last year. The farm value of the South’s tobacco 
crop last year was $223,657,000. A substantial 
increase in tobacco production this season com- 
pared with last season was indicated for North 
Carolina, the largest tobacco producing state. 


CORN PRODUCTION: Corn production 
in the South was estimated at 446,759,000 
bushels compared with 598,240,000 bushels last 
year. The corn crop in the South was hardest 
hit by dry weather in Tennessee, Kentucky, 
Virginia, West Virginia, Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Mississippi and Oklahoma. 


WHEAT PRODUCTION: In twelve states 


was estimated at 87,127,000 bushels, com- 
pared with 106,882,000 bushels last year. 
OATS PRODUCTION: In fourteen states 


was placed at 129,139,000 bushels, compared 
with 123,408,000 bushels last year. 


IRISH POTATOES: 59,681,000 bushels 
compared with 60,762,000 bushels last year. 


SWEET POTATOES: 57,400,000 
bushels, compared with 75,138,000 bushels 
last year. 


RICE: 32,362,000 bushels, compared with 
33,960,000 bushels last year. 


FRUITS and VEGETABLES: During the 


month of June alone the carlot movement from 
this territory was 53,680 cars, representing 
such products as apples, beans, cabbage, can- 
taloupes, carrots, celery, cucumbers, citrus, 
onions, peaches, peppers, watermelons, straw- 
berries, and mixed vegetables. 


LIVE STOCK and DAIRY INDUSTRIES: 
The South is continuing to make progress in 
livestock, dairy and poultry industries. Thru 
the winter months, following a short feed crop, 
the South can carry livestock more economically 
than other sections of the country because of 
the opportunities for winter grazing crops. 


Buying power of Agricultural South 
warrants intensive sales 
and advertising effort 


The Southern Farm Market... the bright spot 
on America’s Agricultural Map—a primary 
market that enjoys 30 per cent of the nation’s 
farm income—will respond to aggressive sales 
and advertising effort this fall and winter. 
Those manufacturers who go after farm busi- 


ness in the South will be rewarded. 


With the merger of The PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER and Southern Ruralist, advertisers 
are for the first time able to obtain dominant 
and economical coverage of this responsive 
market with one publication. 





Raleigh Memphis 


Louisville 


Dallas 


Eastern Representatives: Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 250 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Western Representatives: Standard Farm Papers, Inc., Daily News Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Pacific Coast Representative: Edward T. Townsend, 917 Hearst Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
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A New Business-Home 


..- Over the Week-End! 


HESE photographs show a 

corner office in the A.C. Spark 
Plug Building of Flint, Michigan. 
They show by contrast how an old 
office was completely modernized 
and made over into a permanently 
attractive business home from Sat- 
urday night to Monday morning by 
the use of Hauserman Steel Panel- 


ling at a surprisingly low cost. 


Brick Walls are entirely refaced,un- 
sightly cracks and pipes completely 


enclosed, windows attractively en- 
















This photo was taken just 
after the close of work 
on a Saturday... 


Send for 
valuable 
free book 


“Office Planning Studies” 
is a collection of Archi- 
tects’ drawings suggest- 
ing efficient office 
arrangements and floor 


plans. Send for your free 
copy TODAY. 


cased in steel, radiators concealed 


behind ornamental steel grills. 


The startling change-over from an 
unsightly corner of a factory floor 
to a dignified executive office fin- 
ished in attractive walnut-grain was 


accomplished over the week-end. 


Obsolete and run-down offices are 
easily, quickly, economically made 
permanently modern; unsightly in- 
teriors are rendered permanently 
attractive with Hauserman Steel 


Panelling. 
THE E. F. HAUSERMAN COMPANY 


A nation-wide Organization of 
Partition Specialists 
6889 GRANT AVE. « CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Factory Directed Planning and Erection Service 
from these Convenient Factory Branches: 


Newark Chicago New York 
Kansas City St. Louis Boston 
Cincinnati Buffalo Detroit 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh Cleveland 


Washington, D. C. 





. and by Monday morning this modern and attractive business en- 
vironment had been created by the use of Hauserman Steel Panelling. 


HAUS E RMAN MOVABLE 
STEEL PARTITIONS 








Last week the outcome of the Swedish- 
Diamond break was still obfuscated, but 
suddenly wide circulation was given to 
the report that agile Herr Kreuger has 
found a solution. This solution, if true, 
amounts to no less than his buying 33% 
of the Diamond Match stock. 

Unlikely as this might seem, two factors 
lent it credence. Last week Diamond 
Match prepared for a great capital reor- 
ganization. Causes of this were: 1) un- 
favorable taxation features in its present 
charter; 2) the lack of marketability in 
its highly priced, closely held stock. To 


| stockholders the reorganization is one of 


the nicest gifts of an almost giftless year. 
For each share of common they will re- 
ceive four new shares of common, five of 
participating preferred, a $25 cash bonus. 

In this plan was one detail to which 
great significance was attached. Of the 
new stock, 350,000 shares will be sold 
to bankers at not less than $30 (present 


| market price of new: $223). Quickly born 


were reports that this block will go to 
Herr Kreuger’s group. In Sweden, the 
Match King denied it by saying he has 
taken no part in the present transaction. 
Also, Lee, Higginson & Co., his U. S. 
bankers, said they had heard nothing of it. 


| But the fact remained that Diamond does 


not need cash if it has enough to give a 


| $25 extra dividend, is therefore selling 


this stock for another reason. Strange was 


| the fact that from Diamond’s mystery- 


shrouded, little-known President William 
Armstrong Fairburn, came no denial of the 
Swedish story. Strange, because here 


| would be a great opportunity to appeal to 
| patriotic instincts, to say Diamond will re- 
| main a U.S. company. From these facts, 


many a banker and broker came to the 
opinion that Herr Kreuger has found a 
way to remain in the U. S. market. 

Should Herr Kreuger make this invest- 
ment in Diamond, he will have a stake in 
the greatest U. S. match company, and 
in a demoralized U. S. industry. Dia- 
mond Match’s assets at the end of last 
year were $27,000,000. Of this, $1 repre- 
sented patents and goodwill although 20 
years ago this item came to $4,000,000. 
Diamond has great timber stands in Cali- 
fornia, Maine, Idaho and other states. It 
owns many lumber yards, 40 of which are 
in California’s Sacramento Valley. Its 
products have been extended as conditions 
in the match business became worse. Dia- 
mond Match now makes toothpicks, fence 
posts, golf tees, home-building materials, 
waxed paper, toilet tissue. It is active in 
Great Britain, and some 70% of its in- 
come comes from other sources than mak- 
ing and selling matches in the U. S. 

Great as Diamond is, however, and 
much as it lords over its 24 smaller com- 
petitors, its annual report treats dolor- 
ously of the many ills with which it is 
faced. Foreign dumping of matches in 
the U. S. (imports up to 10,000,000 gross 
boxes last year from 5,000,000 in 1928), 
and pricecutting by competitors, have kept 
the match business from being lucrative. 
The entrance of Swedish Match into the 
U. S. field with factories of its own would 
complicate conditions. It is conceivable 
that even Diamond’s rivals would rather 
see it Kreuger & Diamond rather than 
Kreuger v. Diamond. 
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FOR BUSINESS’ SAKE 


In the “nineties” much was heard of the phrase “Art for art’s sake.” The 
artist kept aloof from any practical application of his art—and the business 


man saw small place in his business for the artist. 


Changed conditions, however, have brought a changed point of view. More 
widely diffused wealth, better education, travel, books, magazines have re- 
sulted in a newly awakened sense for beauty in the American public. Quality 
being equal, buyers select those articles that are most beautifully designed, 


most smartly styled. 


Alert tothe opportunity, aggressive management has called in the artist—made 








ne | him an ally in the production of merchandise that is more beautiful, richer 
r | in line and color. In a hundred and one articles of commerce —from fountain 
t- pens to motor cars —is felt the quickened response of the buying public. 
in 

a To the investor, considering the investment of funds in the securities of any 
st particular company, the alertness of the management to this powerful new 
“3 factor in merchandising is important. It has a direct bearing upon the con- 
i tinuing value of the company’s securities. 

7 The appraisal of management has always been one of A. G. Becker & Co.’s 
- chief concerns. Long before the detailed financial statements of today were 
a- available, this organization was making loans to outstanding organizations, 
is largely on its estimate of the character of their management. This experience, 
in extending over 37 years, is the foundation of our present comprehensive 
ke investment service to investors, banks and corporations —a service which we 
ad have described in an interesting booklet. To receive the booklet ask for T106. 
m- 

oT 

is 

in BONDS, STOCKS, COMMERCIAL PAPER * 54 PINE STREET, NEW YORK + 100 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 


A. G. Becker & Co. 
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New Plays in Manhattan 


The Long Road. Given an inferior 
actor for the leading réle, The Long Road 
might have been a_ well-documented, 
thoughtful, but overlong play. Playwright 
Hugh Stange (Veneer, Fog-Bound) ap- 
parently has a talent for the sort of 
literary clairvoyance which goes well in 
novels, but he lacks the ability to con- 
dense, solidify and invigorate his material 
for dramatic presentation. Only a superior 
player like Otto Kruger (The Game of 
Love & Death, Karl & Anna), whose 
Barrymorose features were used to great 
success in The Royal Family, could have 
succeeded in interpreting the nuances of 
Playwright Stange, breathing the breath 
of life into the character of a lovable, 
shy Brooklyn doctor. 

The Long Road is a War play, “solemnly 
and tremulously” dedicated to a fallen 
comrade-in-arms of the author. Act I re- 
veals the home life of Dr. Lovett & wife 
(Marion Wells), who has persuaded the 
unselfish practitioner to leave his small- 
town clientele so that she may have a 
chance to develop her musical talents in 
New York. Mr. Kruger announces that he 
has accepted a commission in the medical 
corps, departs for a Southern cantonment, 
leaving his wife exposed to a handsome 
artillery officer who shares her taste for 
music. Several acts later, by an odd top- 
ple of Fate’s dice, Mr. Kruger finds him- 
self attempting to save the life of the 
artillery captain by whom, Mr. Kruger has 


just learned, his wife has had a baby. 
The artillerist dies. After the War is over 

















OTTO KRUGER 


. . . Barrymorose in Belgium and 
Brooklyn. 


Mr. Kruger, himself wounded, comes 
home and undergoes some rather genuine- 
looking torture while his wife and he 
decide whether or not they will continue 
to live their lives together. 








The Securities of 
Ohio Corporations 


which include those of many companies that are vital factors 
in the great industrial structure of the United States, have 
attracted investment capital from probably every state in the 


Union. 


We have maintained for years, in our Cleveland office, an 
Ohio Securities Department, devoted exclusively to Ohio se- 
curities, listed and unlisted, which is now being used by in- 
vestors in all parts of the country. It is supplemented by offices 
in Cincinnati, Columbus, Toledo, Canton, Massillon and 





Akron, Ohio, private wire connections and memberships in 
the Cleveland, Cincinnati and Columbus Stock Exchanges. 
Through this department we offer a highly specialized service 


in Ohio securities. 


OTIS & CO. 


Established 1899 
NEW YORK CLEVELAND CHICAGO 


Members New York and other leading Stock Exchanges 





The scenes at the front are very stagey, 
with naughty Belgian girls, soldiers stag- 
gering about drunk or wounded, noise. 
Scenes in the Brooklyn flat, however, are 
gently paced, quietly moving. 

The Up & Up is the sort of play in 
which the actors are all engaged in some 
form of nefarious and illegitimate enter- 
prise, constantly flinging at each other 
such phrases as “Says you,” “Is ’at so?”, 
“Yeah?” It is the work of Eva Kay Flint 
and Martha Madison who turned out a 
creditable thriller last season called Sub- 
way Express. 

It develops that “Doggie” (Donald 
MacDonald), the proprietor of a Bronx 
beer flat, and Bee (Sylvia Field) are liv- 
ing together only until Doggie’s consump- 
tive wife dies. After that Doggie has 
promised to make Bee “legitimate,” a con- 
dition which she cherishes. But Doggie 
has a weakness for poker, a game at which 
he is invariably unsuccessful, so he and 
Bee are about to be ejected from their 
apartment. At this point appears “Curly,” 
a bigtime horse race bookmaker. He 
volunteers to give Doggie and Bee lodgings 
which he and his associates use as a 
“phone room” (place to receive bets) dur- 
ing the daytime. Doggie is put in a bad 
light and Bee marries Curly. Eventually 
she comes back to Doggie. 

The Up & Up is good melodramatic 
entertainment and is laudable if only for 
the fact that it brings William Foran back 
on the stage and puts a telephone in his 
hand. Mr. Foran’s most notable telephonic 
achievement, however, still remains the 
flat, nasal-voiced query which he put to 
a non-existent lady in the Front Page: 
“Ts it true, Mrs. Margolies, that you were 
the victim of a Peeping Tom? We just 
want the facts. What did he look like; 
did he look like a college professor?” 
— 

That’s Gratitude. Just as surely as 
the Ladies’ Home Journal relies on a 
steady and numerous audience of readers 
with wholesome if limited tastes, John 
Golden, the anti-dirt producer, depends 
on the great body of people who always 
flock to his innocent, folksy comedies 
(The roth Hole, The First Year, Money 
From Home). Many of his shows have 
been written by and cast around Frank 
Craven, a genial oldtime trouper of the 
sort who waits for his laughs when he 
knows they are coming. 

That’s Gratitude, this season’s Golden- 
Craven collaboration, is made up of sure- 
fire stuff. Tom Maxwell (George W. 
Barbier), a jolly, big-jowled old hypocrite 
who manufactures ink at Hutchinson, 
Kan., suffers a severe attack of indigestion 
while stopping at a smalltown Iowa hotel. 
Another guest, Bob Grant (Mr. Craven), 
a. theatrical manager whose field of en- 
deavor is limited to producing second-run 
road shows, appears and succors the ink 
magnate with his last drink of whiskey. 
Whereupon Tom insists that Bob come 
home and stay with him. When Bob 
leaves Tom’s he takes with him, over the 
protests of the family, daughter Delia, 
an extremely ugly duckling with a good 
voice. Bob renovates Delia, puts her in a 
show, falls in love with her, brings her 
back to Hutchinson. But Delia runs away 
with the tenor, leaving Bob and his show 
in sorry shape. 
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AT NELA CONVENTION 
CHAIRMAN ARKWRIGHT GREETS PRESIDENT SLOAN WITH 


Message that races round world 
in 54% minutes 


At 9:00 p.m.—P. S. Arkwright 
(above) sends greeting to Pres- 
ident Sloan who is a few feet 
away—via Shanghai and London! 


‘a I a D STA 


facilities of International System demonstrate 


advantages of coébrdinated communications 


MAP OF THE WORLD hung 

before the ten thousand delegates 
and guests at the recent convention of 
the National Electric Light Associa- 
tion in the Civic Auditorium, San 
Francisco. On it was traced the vast net- 
work of cable, landlines and radio which 
make up the International System. 

Across the map, electric lights 
blinked on and off, showing the speedy 
progress of a message racing around 
the world. 

It was a greeting from P. S. Ark- 
wright, Chairman of the Public Policy 
Committee, to President Matthew S. 
Sloan of the N E L A, who sat in the 
Civic Auditorium with him. At 9:00 
p.m. (P. C. T.) Mr. Arkwright had 
handed his message to an operator at 
a Postal typing telegraph machine. 

Click, clickety, click! The message 
flashed under the depths of the Pacific 
through Commercial Pacific Cables 
. . . flowed uninterruptedly through 
Honolulu, Midway Island, Guam and 
Manila... and completed the first leg 





of its journey at Shanghai, China— 
more than 9,000 miles away. Here it 
was whisked through pneumatic tubes 
to another operating room . . . taken 
up by the Great Northern Telegraph 
Company and flashed over the vast 
stretches of Siberia. Passing through 
Irkutsk, skirting the shore of Lake 
Baikal . . . on through Ekaterinburg, 
Stalingrad and then to London, it had 
spanned another 9,000 miles. 

At London, pneumatic tubes passed 
the message to the offices of Commer- 
cial Cables, which rushed it under the 
Atlantic to New York City. Here 
Postal Telegraph took charge and sped 
it back to the very typing telegraph 
machine from which it had started in 
the Civic Auditorium in San Francisco. 


Postal Telegraph 


All America 
Cables 


Commercial 
Cables 





9:05 p.m.— President Sloan 
(above) receives message which 
circles the earth in just five min- 
utes and thirty-two seconds, 





When Mr. Sloan received the message 
neatly pasted up on a telegraph blank, 
a stop watch showed 9:05% p. m.—it 
had girdled the globe in just five min- 
utes, thirty-two seconds. 

Other messages were dispatched to 
distant cities and ships at sea—via 
wire, cable and radio. Replies were 
received in record time. 


VERY Postal Telegraph office is a 
local nerve center of the Interna- 
tional System. Reaching to 70,000 points 
in the United States, 8,000 in Canada... 
Postal Telegraph, through its world- 
wide affiliations, can also put you in swift 
contact with world-wide markets. 
Europe, Asia and the Orient over Com- 
mercial Cables . . . South and Central 
America and the West Indies by All 
America Cables. And Mackay Radio 
provides a lightning link between ship 
and shore. On your next telegram, cable- 
gram, radiogram . . . call Postal Tele- 
graph. You can always be sure of swift, 
reliable, accurate service. 





Mackay 
Radio 


Postal Telegraph is the onty American tele- 
graph company offering a world-wide ser- 
vice of coordinated record communications. 
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A MINIATURE 


BROADCASTING 
SYSTEM ... right on your desk | 


—to give you Instant 
Conversational Contact 


with every member of 
your organization... 


SENSITIVE microphone to 
transmit your message — a 


[,5\ bring back the answer .. . 
Such is the simplicity of the 
DICTOGRAPH SYSTEM OF INTERIOR 
TELEPHONES, the present-day solution 
to the entire problem of inter-office com- 
munication. 

Flick a key on the little cabinet across 
your desk and the party you are calling 
responds at once . . . Thru the Dicto- 
graph loud speaker his voice is as reso- 
nant and distinct as if he were actually 
there beside you . . . Your department 
heads answer your questions, make their 
reports, even engage in a “conference” 
without once leaving their desks—with- 
out waiting: for ‘‘busy wires” to be cleared 
at the office switchboard. 


Dictograph lifts the burden of interior 
calls from your switchboard—your “‘tele- 
phone door” is always open to incoming 
calls . . . It banishes the handicaps of the 
old-time buzzer system—eliminates the 
time-wasting confusion of inter-office 
visiting. 

It will take only a few moments to show 
Dictograph in actual operation in your 
office and you will be under no obliga- 
tion whatever . . . Consult your telephone 
directory for our address in your city. 
Or write direct to DicTOGRAPH PRoD- 
ucTS Co., INC., 222 West 42nd Street, 
New York City. Branches or Agencies 


in the Principal Cities. 

DICTOGRAPH 

SYSTEM OF INTERIOR TELEPHONES 
The Modern Miracle of Business 


»~»>>» | Bcc 
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Mountain Man 

Fifteen miles from Atlanta .rises the 
bleak face of Stone Mountain. Weather- 
beaten tool houses and engineers’ shacks 
balance precariously on its summit; lad- 
ders, derricks, remnants of scaffolding 
cling to its flank. Two sculptors have 
blasted and worried a hole in its face into 
a semblance of General Robert E. Lee 
on his horse, Traveller. They have left 
a pile of granite débris at its base which 
Quarryman San Venable of Atlanta, for- 
mer owner of Stone Mountain, declares 
will take five years to remove. To Stone 
Mountain there returned last week Gutzon 


| Borglum, carver of mountains. 


In April 1915, Sculptor Borglum was 
invited to Atlanta by the United Daugh- 
ters of the Confederacy to cut a ten-foot 
head of Lee in the face of Stone Moun- 
tain. Within three days Sculptor Borg- 
lum convinced the good ladies of the 
U. D. C. that what they wanted was no 
picayune head but a frieze, 1,300 ft. long, 
200 ft. high, the biggest stone-cutting ever 
attempted, representing Jefferson Davis, 
Robert E. Lee, “Stonewall” Jackson, lead- 


| ing the armies of the South. Corporations 


clear-toned loud speaker to | 





were formed, the inspired U. D. C. went 
to work to collect money. 

For 15 years, five times as long as 
General Lee commanded his armies, the 
battle of Stone Mountain has been waged 
between Sculptor Borglum, committees, 
women’s clubs, politicians. At the last 
attempt to obtain a financial accounting 
from the backers of the memorial, at least 
$800,000 had been collected from school- 
children, sentimentalists, and spent. The 
Federal Government was persuaded to is- 
sue special Stone Mountain half dollars. 
Of these 1,400,000 were sold at $1 each; 
700,000 are stored in the Federal Reserve 
Bank at Atlanta. In 1925, largely as a 
result of a political feud between Clark 
Howell, publisher of the Atlanta Consti- 
tution and Political Boss Hollins Ran- 
dolph, Sculptor Borglum was dismissed 
for incompetence, lack of progress. Sculp- 
tor Borglum destroyed his clay models 
in a fit of pique, was promptly indicted 
as a felon by an Atlanta grand jury. 
He removed to South Dakota, where 
he undertook to chisel the face of Mount 
Rushmore into 400-ft. statues of Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, Lincoln, Roosevelt, and 
embellish the whole with a 500-word his- 
tory of the U. S. by Calvin Coolidge. 

Borglum’s successor at Stone Mountain 
was Augustus Lukeman who promptly 
blasted away all the original Borglum 
sculpture, carved in the resulting hole an- 
other statue of General Lee and Horse 
Traveller before funds ran out. Then 
Lukeman, too, washed his hands of Stone 
Mountain, went north. Three months ago 


| one Will Tuggle, Atlanta Justice of the 


Peace, attracted attention to Stone Moun- 
tain by scaling the back of Traveller and 


| pouring thereon a pail of “colored brick 


water.” The “brickwater” trickled through 
Traveller, made a large and ugly stain be- 
neath, thereby proving Will Tuggle’s 
premise that a crevice existed which might 
in time become a rift and finally a moun- 
tainside to carry the whole memorial down 
to the dust heap below (Time, June 16). 


Came last week the triumph of Gutzon. 
In recent months the political fortunes 
of Boss Randolph have shrivelled. Mayor- 
elect of Atlanta, new president of the 
Stone Mountain Memorial Association, is 
James L. King, fervent Gutzonian. At 
the earnest request of the chastened mem- 
bers of the S. M. M, A. Borglum re- 


turned to Atlanta. Limping, leaning on 
two canes (result of a sprained ankle 
caused when a scaffolding on Mount Rush- 
more collapsed), he bubbled with new 
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GuTZON BoRGLUM 


It was his turn to erase. 


plans for Stone Mountain. The Lukeman 
Lee, Traveller the horse and his brick- 
water stains, all were to be blasted off. On 
the residue of Stone Mountain, Gutzon 
Borglum would start afresh, but this, the 
latest Lee, would be 450 ft. high! 





MEDICINE 


Better Leprosy Treatment 

Last week Medicine generally learned 
the name of Dr. Richard Wrenshall, pro- 
fessor of chemistry at the University of 
Hawaii.* In a flat-topped, white building 
overlooking his university’s experimental 
farms he has compounded a preparation 
of chaulmoogra oil which promises to be a 
better treatment for leprosy than standard 
chaulmoogra derivatives. Governor Law- 
rence M. Judd of the Territory of Hawaii 
heard of Dr. Wrenshall’s work, asked for 
a report, published it last week. 

One of the standard treatments for 
leprosy has been to inject ethyl-esters of 
chaulmoogra oil into a muscle with a large 
bore syringe. This has been painful. 

Dr. Wrenshall developed a chaulmoogric 
acid in combination with an inorganic acid 





*A well-endowed land grant university estab- 
lished in 1919, including the College of Hawaii 
(established 1907). President since 1927 has 
been David Livingston Crawford. 
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WAYS 
to greater profits 


INCREASE SALES - REDUCE COSTS 


: Addressograph will do both 


To increase sales these days it’s up to you to make more frequent contacts, to cover a greater number of 








prospects, to dig up new customers as well as reach the old. And the job must be done without boosting 
sales expense! 


| 
| Here’s the answer. Supplement the efforts of your present sales force with a scheduled mail campaign. 
Addressograph will handle it quickly, accurately, and at minimum cost. 


| Addressograph does a lot more than increase the effectiveness of your direct mail advertising. It helps 
maintain lists of prospects and customers, to reveal what and when they buy. It gives you a way to get the 
: right selling message to the right buyers at the right time. It makes possible customer-control campaigns. 
It helps revive inactive accounts. It promotes particular departments of your business. It helps increase 
each customer’s purchases, 
Addressograph helps cut operating costs too. It has a use in every department of your business, in 
| record-keeping, routing, shipping, collections, disbursing, production, duplicating, printing and mailing. 
And wherever it’s used, Addressograph 
does the job cheaper and 10 to 50 times 
faster than was possible by the old methods. 
The Addressograph representative in 
your locality is ready with ideas and methods 
for increasing sales and reducing costs. He 
is at your service. Make use of him. 







ADDRESSOGRAPH COMPANY 


General Offices: 901 W. Van Buren Street, Chicago, U. S. A. 


The Addressograph line is com- 
plete — small or large machines 
as the business requires. These 
machines operate at speeds of 
500 to 12,000 impressions per 
hour. Small machines from $20 
to $264.75—electric machines 
from $295 to $785—automatic 
machines from $595 to $12,750 
— duplicating machines from 
$57.50 to $2,025, f. 0. b. Chicago. 





















Class 5200 Dupligraph pro- 
duces 500 personalized letters 
an hour with name and address, 
salutation, body of letter and 
date, Price $275 to $350, other 
duplicating machines $57.50 to 
$2,025, f. o. b. Chicago. 


Canadian General Offices: Addressograph Co., Ltd. 
30 Front Street, W., Toronto, Ontario. 


European General Offices: Addressograph Ltd., London N. W. 10 










Divisions of Addressograph International Corporation. 





Factories: Chicago, Toronto, London, Berlin, Paris. 
Sales and service agencies in the principal cities of the world 


Copyright 1930, Addressograph Co. 
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LE MOMENT TRAGIQUE 
[THE TRAGIC MOMENT] 


When you have decided to end it all... 


\ “regardez” (look) before you “sautez” (leap) 
a cheer up! There is much to live for. Be nonchalant. 


LIGHT A MURAD 
[PRONOUNCED PERFECT BY DISCRIMINATING SMOKERS] 


TD 2 


© P. Lorillard Co, 


“INVESTING FOR PROFIT” 


is the title of an interesting booklet 
we have just published. It explains 
the principles whereby this business 
and investment counsel service guides 


its subscribers to greater profits. 


Let us send you a copy 
without obligation on your part 


ECONOMIC RESEARCH.SOCIETY » PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Gentlemen: Please send “Investing for Profit” 


Name ks 
Address_ 








_group. This is soluble in water, can be 
administered with an ordinary hypodermic 
syringe. More water-soluble than this 

| double acid itself, and so more easily ad- 
ministered, is the sodium salt of this new 
acid. Tried out on dogs the Wrenshall 
acid, he reported, proved some six times 

| more therapeutically active than the older 
| ethyl-esters. The Territorial board of 


| health decided to use at once the acid 
compound on human lepers. 
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| Rural Health 

| Surgeon General Hugh Smith Cumming 
of the U. S. Public Health Service last 
week deplored the fact that “over 76% 
of the rural population of the U. S. is as 
yet unprovided with official local health 
service which approaches adequacy.” 
Smartly he chided county officials: ‘As 
a consequence of this deficiency, there is 
a sacrifice of the health and lives and 
material resources of many persons every 
year, a sacrifice which is needless because 
preventable, and preventable by measures 
readily within our means and demon- 
strated to be in the highest sense eco- 
nomical. The situation is practical and 
urgent. It should be dealt with cogently, 
constructively and promptly.” 

So far as his limited personnel permits, 
Surgeon General Cumming is willing to 
send experts to study the health require- 
ments of typical country districts and to 
demonstrate how local public health serv- 
ices can be operated. Want ads in the 
current journals of the American Public 
Health Association and of the American 
Medical Association indicate that men 
skilled in public health are willing to work 
for from $4,000 to $6,000 a year. A 
Montana community of 3,000 offers $600 
a year for part-time work* and expects to 
get a capable man. 





S 








New Haven Barbers 

New Haven’s 258 barber shops are in 
“what may be properly termed a high 
state of perfection.” —Health Officer John 
Levi Rice, in a report last fortnight. Dr. 
Rice has devised a shrewd method of 
harrying slovenly barbers. He grades their 
shops as to cleanliness and sanitation, 
publishes the grades with names. No New 
Haven barber shop merits grade too but: 
138 are between go and 98; 104 between 
80 and 88; only 16 between 70 and 8o. 
When a shop falls below 70, it is closed. 

New Haven’s cleanest,  grade-98 
barbers: F. W. Neuman & R. M. Rempler, 
Chapel St.; Pasquale Mascola, Forbes 
Ave.; Louis Caliendo, Lamberton St.; 
A. Trotta & C. Proto, Lombard St.; Fred 
Vegliante, State St.; Angelo Tucci, Whal- 
ley Ave.; William X. Frappier, York St. 

With the exception of the very popular 
Frappier, none of these are regularly 
patronized by Yale students. The stu- 
dents’ favorite, the Taft Hotel shop, rated 
97. Other choices: Emil Kossack, York 
St. (over the Jigger Shop), 93; Louis 
Miller, High St., 96. Sheffield Scientific 
School men go to Joseph DiFranco, Wall 
St., 96; Gus Klein, Grove St. (near a beer 


joint), gt. 


*Rural physicians earn on the average $3,284 
a year. 
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An old-timer of the Old South. The Tide- 
water Red Cypress on this plantation 
dwelling in Southern Louisiana has served 


well over one hundred years. Photograph 
by Tebbs & Knell. 


One century 
is too short to 


test the endurance 


of Cypress 


UNDREDS of Early American houses, built of Tide- 
water Red Cypress (Coast Type) before the Revolution, 
are still in sound and serviceable condition. 


Their successful battles against 150 . . . 200 years of 
attacking weather testify to the great endurance of this 
rugged lumber. 

As an ever-increasing number of home-owners recognize 
the long-run economy in such durability, architects are 
enabled to increase continually their specifications of Tide- 
water Red Cypress. 





The Tidewater Red Cypress on this charming residence in Montclair, N. J., should still be young 
and repair-free one hundred years from now. Arthur T. Remick of New York was the architect, 
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Architects have long favored the Wood Eternal, especially 
for exterior use—not only because of its lasting qualities, 
but also because of its easy workability, even surface, and 


tight coherence with paint. 


For an exquisite interior 


Many prominent architects are using large 
quantities of ‘Tidewater Red Cypress to 
achieve beautiful interior finishes, for its 


exquisite grain enhances the beauty of any 
room. 


Illustrations of their work have been 
compiled in ‘‘A Book of Interiors’ to show 
you the different ways the Wood Eternal 
can be used to attain delightful effects. 


For your complimentary copy write to 
the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Jacksonville, Florida. 

If your dealer is not stocked with Tide- 


water Red Cypress, he can get it for you 
quickly — or you can write direct to any of 


the Association Mills listed below. 


TIDEWATER RED CYPRESS 


(COAST TYPE) 


THE 





Big Salkehatchie Cypress Co., Varnville, S. C. 
Burton-Swartz Cypress Co., Perry, Fla. 
Cummer Cypress Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 


WwW aoaonndD 


This advertisement is published by the following members of the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, Jacksonville, Fla. : 


ETERNAL 






Everglade Cypress Co., Loughman, Fla. 
Reynolds Bros. Lumber Co., Albany, Ga. 
Wilson Cypress Co., Palatka, Fla. 
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to save money 
by using an 


ALT PURPOSE 
Lond Vaper 


, 


Using an ‘“‘All-Purpose’ 
bond paper means three dis- 


tinct savings in your costs 
for letterheads, office stationery 
and sales letters. An all-purpose 
sheet saves on original cost—it 
is definitely a moderate-priced 
paper with high-quality fea- 
tures, sufficiently dignified for 
correspondence; inexpensive 
enough for office forms and 
quantity mailings. Also, stan- 
dardizing on one all-purpose 
paper for every business use, 
means larger, more economical 
printing paper purchases and 
more economical printing runs. 
Hollingsworth Basic Bond is an 
outstanding ‘‘All-Purpose’’ pa- 
per, with the feel and appear- 
ance of far higher priced sheets. 
Ask your printer for samples— 
compare its cost and quality 
with your present papers. 


HOLLINGSWORTH &#% WHITNEY 
COMPANY | 
New York BOSTON Chicago 


LINGSWO 
: ASIC own 


Send the Coupon for This 


BOOK OF 
PRACTICAL IDEAS 
Gives usable information about bond 
paper—points out the way to better | 
lecterheads and business forms— in- | 
cludes samples of Hollingsworth 


Basic Bond. 





AERONAUTICS 














Schneider Squabble 

Hot words shot about the conference 
room of the Fédération Aéronautique In- 
ternational last week. Delegates from 


France and Italy glared across the meet- 


| ing table at delegates from Great Britain. 


For a time it appeared that one nation 
or more might bolt the Fédération. 
Reason: Great Britain had arbitrarily 
upped the entry fee per plane for the 1931 
Schneider trophy races for seaplanes from 
5,000 francs to 200,000 francs ($8,000). 
France and Italy challenged Britain’s right 
to boost the rate, declared only the Fédéra- 
tion had such power, refused to pay. 
Thereupon Great Britain (“host” for the 
next race by virtue of her victory last 
year) refused to recognize France and 
Italy as legal entrants. The British ex- 
plained the high fee was to keep out 
publicity-seekers who might otherwise 
enter and default. A committee of arbi- 
tration was appointed by Fédération Vice 
President Luis Ferrez of Spain. 


>. 





Faster Airmail 

Year and a half ago the Post Office 
Department designated Newark Municipal 
Airport as official eastern terminus for the 
transcontinental airmail. National Air 
Transport, operator of the New York- 
Cleveland-Chicago route, insisted the field 
was unfit for night landings of heavily 
loaded Douglas and Boeing ships, refused 
to move its base from Hadley Field, New 
Brunswick, N. J. While a three-cornered 
dispute was waged, New Yorkers con- 
tinued to wait an extra go min. for airmail 
to be transported from distant Hadley 
Field to Manhattan’s postoffices. Last 
week there was an air pageant of jubila- 
tion above Newark airport. The field had 
been so improved in the past 18 months 
that N. A. T. dropped its objection, moved 
its depot to Newark. Result: 30 min. de- 
livery between postoffice and field. Two 
other airmail routes already converge at 
Newark: Colonial Air Transport (Boston) 
and Eastern Air Transport (Richmond, 
Atlanta, Miami). 





ne 


| Flights & Flyers 


Bromley’s Luck (cont.). In the 
fourth plane built for the purpose, Lieut. 
Harold Bromley & Navigator Harold 
Gatty finally took off last week from 
Samishiro Beach, Aomori Prefecture, 
Japan for a nonstop flight to Tacoma, 
Wash. Twenty-five hours later they were 
down again at Shiriyazaki, about 40 mi. 
from the starting point. Reports were 
meagre, but it was known that the City 
of Tacoma, an Emsco monoplane, had 
been in the thick of headwinds, rain and 
peasoup fog in its course over the Kuriles 
Islands. One despatch indicated that the 
plane was forced back by a broken exhaust 
pipe. 

In the first half day the plane covered 
only 750 mi. of its projected 4500 mi. 


| course. (It carried fuel for 50 hr.) For 


Name _ 


Address, . 


HOLLINGSWORTH & WHITNEY COMPANY 


140 Federal Street Boston 


the next twelve hours, its radio dead, the 


| Tacoma was “lost” until it unexpectedly 


appeared out of the gloom at Shiriyazaki. 
Lieut. Bromley first undertook the Pa- 





cific venture as a Tacoma-Tokyo solo 
flight early last year. His first plane, a 
Lockheed, was wrecked at the take-off. 
Two more crashed in testflights. With the 























Underwood & Underwood 
Lieut. HArotp BROMLEY 
Again the Pacific balked him. 


Emsco, Lieut. Bromley abandoned the 
westbound route because of prevailing 
headwinds, sailed for Tokyo with plane 
and navigator last July. 

Cosmic Effort. At the I. Riedinger 
Balloon Works in Augsburg, Germany, last 
week Professor Auguste Piccard kissed his 
wife & children, waved to a crowd of thou- 
sands, followed his assistant Charles Kip- 
fer into the little globular gondola of the 
largest balloon ever built (150 ft. high). 
For this moment the mild-mannered, be- 
spectacled Swiss physicist had been pre- 
paring for months. He would soar to mi. 
into the stratosphere, higher than man had 
ever flown, to study the cosmic rays be- 
lieved to exist in interstellar space. Profes- 
sor Piccard clamped shut the manhole that 
hermetically sealed the aluminum gondola, 
tested the oxygen equipment, signalled 
through a porthole to cast off. The great 
bag swayed in the wind, arose not one 
inch. Chagrinned but not disheartened, 
Professor Piccard guessed that 2,200 
cubic metres of hydrogen in the bag was 
not enough. He would try again. Said he: 
“Had I thrown off ballast I could not 


CURIOUS 





BOOKS 












1. Unusual Reprints... 
2. Unexpurgated Volumes 
3. Private Presses... . 
4. Curiosa and Esoterica 
5. Limited Editions.... 
6. Foreign Translations 


Send for descriptive catalogues 


THE PANURGE PRESS 
149 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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TRAVELS TO THE PROVING GROUNDS OF CUTLER-HAMMER EXPERIENCE 


O modern Industry, conveyors con- 

tribute that steady, speedy, rhythmic 
flow of materials, parts, and finished prod- 
ucts which is the lifeblood of profitable 
production. Any conveyor replaces so 
many men, and the output of so many 
other men depends on it, that intolerable 
losses occur when it stops. Thus, a con- 
veyor aptly illustrates the tremendous sav- 
ings electric motors earn when adequately 
protected . . . the importance of their 
correct control. 

Modern Motor Control prevents most 
conveyor tie-ups . . . and shortens the 
duration of the few interruptions which 
nothing can prevent. Should a chain break 
on a conveyor running up an incline, 
Motor Control stops the conveyor in- 
stantly, and sets a brake to hold the chain 
from running back... shortening the re- 
pair job, protecting the material carried. 
When a load ona conveyor starts down an 


incline,Motor 
Control pre- 
vents the con- 
veyor from speed- 
ing up... from 
injuringitself,from 
disorganizing the 

production line. 
Motor Control 
provides automatic 
starting and stop- 
ping of conveyors at 
timed intervals or at 
any intervals chosen 
by theoperator. And, 
of course, Motor 
Control guards con- 
veyor motors against 
overloads .. . gives 
them the protection every motor deserves. 
In developing Motor Control for con- 
veyors ... in pioneering improvements 
. Cutler-Hammer Engineers have always 
been in the forefront. In this field, as in 
all Industry, they have been called upon 
whenever new problems arose. By meet- 
ing, at some time or other, every individual 
problem in Motor Control, Cutler-Ham- 
mer Engineers have secured the best pos- 
sible background for solving Motor Con- 
trol problems en masse...for designing and 
constantly improving the Cutler-Hammer 

Line of standardized Motor Control. 

C-H standardized Motor Control is the 
most far-reaching achievement of Cutler- 
Hammer Engineers. It applies the results 


CUTLER 


of Cutler-Hammer special engineering to 
the control of all motors. It directs mo- 
tors to produce intricate production cycles 
automatically. It protects motors accu- 
rately, permitting heavier loads without 
harm. It serves a// motors better, built, as 
it is, on a thorough understanding of a// 
motors, and on a// applications of electric 
power in all Industry. 

Because of the experience behind it, and 
the resultant features, Cutler-Hammer 
standardized Motor Control is recom- 
mended by thorough-going motor build- 
ers with the motors they sell... incorpo- 
rated by alert machine manufacturers inthe 
motor-driven machines they build... and 
stocked forthe convenience of motor users 
by reliable wholesalers of electrical goods. 


CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc. 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Electric Control Apparatus 
1213 St. Paul Ave. MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


The Final Result 
of This Pioneering 
Cutler-Hammer stand- 
ardized Motor Control 
has features which only 

Pioneer engineering could 
produce features which 
only experience covering 
all problems of electric 
motor application coul 
perfect. Thus, Cutler- 
Hammer ‘ ‘ready- to-use”’ 
equipment meets every 
common requirement with 
reserve tospare—provides 
for all usual motor appli- 
cations the same superior 
performance, safety and * 
economy for which Cutler- 
Hammer specially engi- 
neered Motor Control has 
beenoutstanding through- 
out three decades | 
Industry’s electrification. 


AMMER_ 


The Control Equipment Good Electric Motors Deserve 


A-206 
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Should Consider 


Every 
Investor 


. Bonds 


Debenture bond prices have not 
advanced appreciably above the 
levels of 1929—the year of low- 
est pricessince1925. Present mar- 
ket conditions and low interest 
rates indicate a strong bond 
marketinthe near future accom- 
panied by rising bond prices. 
For safety and a good return 
we recommend Associated Gas 
and Electric Company Gold 
Debenture Bonds, due 1968— 
priced to yield over 5%%, 


Send for Circular 


Public Utility Investing Corp. 

61 Broadway, New York City 
Kindly send me Circular 146 describing 
Gold Debenture Bonds of the Associated 
Gas and Electric Company. 


Name 
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| burned plane. 
| injured.” 





have risen. to the height desired. I there- 
fore preferred not to start.’’* 

Professor Piccard, who wrote his doc- 
tor’s thesis at Zurich University under di- 
rection of Dr. Albert Einstein, made elabo- 
rate preparations for his ascension. Antici- 
pating temperatures between 75° and 95° 
below zero in the stratosphere (above 
seven or eight mi.) he had painted one 
hemisphere of the gondola black, left the 
other shiny silver. By means of a rudder 
he planned to turn the black side toward 
the sun to absorb heat; the shiny side to 
reflect it in case the cabin became too 
warm. He and Kipfer (who never made 
an ascension) would have parachutes, as 
would the gondola itself, to safeguard the 
instruments and possibly the recorded 
findings. 

Trinidad to Exuma. Four months ago 
Radioman Zeh Bouck, Navigator Lewis A. 
(“Lon”) Yancey & Pilot Emil Burgin flew 
to Central & South America in the Stinson 
monoplane Pilot, first plane to fly to 
Bermuda (Time, April 14). It was a 
“goodwill flight,” traversing some 20,000 
mi., much of it over hazardous mountains 
and jungle. Last week the flyers were on 
their way home from Port of Spain, 
Trinidad when a radiogram was received 
from Yancey: “Forced landing Exuma 
Island [Bahamas]. Turned over - and 
Complete loss. No one 


Major Edward Vernon Ricken- 
backer, onetime automobile racer, War 
ace (25 planes), executive of Fokker Air- 
craft Corp., walked in his sleep at his 
home in Riverdale-on-Hudson, fell 20 ft. 
from a balcony, “did something to his 
back.” 
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Old Silverspot 


Last week the Bemidji, Minn., Fish 
Hatchery telephoned long distance to its 
officials to tell them that Old Silverspot, 
matriarch of wall-eye pike, was safe at 
the hatchery. She had been missing for 
two years. Hatchery men had thought she 
was dead of old age or had been a fisher- 
man’s prize 25-lb. catch. Fish officials 
hurried to Bemidji, found her swimming 
in a tub. They took her picture as Min- 
nesota’s mother of millions. 

The fish first appeared in hatchery nets 
twelve years ago, a chunky, gold-gleaming 
adult of 12 lb.+ Hatchery men noticed a 
peculiar shining spot in front of her dorsal 
fin, named her Silverspot. Every year 
for ten years she was caught in Minnesota 
Lake waters, taken to the hatchery, 
stripped of her eggs and released. At one 


| stripping she gave some 300,000 eggs. In 


*Balloonmen use sand ballast, dispose of it 
sparingly, generally by handfuls. Under some 
conditions the scattering of a few grains light- 
ens the load enough to make the bag leap. Legend 
says that when Cinemactress Pearl White, taken 
aloft for a balloon scene in her famed Perils of 
Pauline, spat her chewing gum overside, the 
balloon shot upward. A whole bag of ballast is 
never dropped except in emergency, e. g., to avoid 
striking a rooftop. 

tBecause of their gold mottlings French Ca- 
nadians call them dorés (gilded). They are dis- 
tinguished by their large, flat eyes, are sometimes 
called glassy-eve pike. They weigh from three to 
55 lb., are found mainly in Canadian and North- 


, ern U. S. lakes and rivers. 





1923 the director of the hatcheries dis- 
tinguished her among wall-eye pike by 
punching a hole in her tail fin in 
acknowledgment of her reproductive 
ability. 


“Big Dog” 

The crowd at a fair in Port Royal, Pa. 
sat quietly in the dark watching the fire- 
works display one evening last week. As 
a big rocket hissed over their heads light- 
ing up the grandstand, a small boy shouted 
to them to “look at the big dog.” Sitting 
unnoticed in the stand was the fair’s lion, 
escaped from his cage. Children screamed. 
The lion roared. Several thousand people 
rushed to the exits. State troopers drew 
their revolvers, formed a circle about the 
beast while keepers lassoed him. 


— 
A Pig For Alice 


Eva Le Gallienne, founder-directrix of 
the Civic Repertory Theatre, was last 
week looking for a pig. She had to have 
one for her friend Josephine Hutchinson 


—— — a os 
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Keystone 
Eva Le GALLIENNE 
She wanted a pig for her friend to carry. 


to carry when she plays Alice in Wonder- 
land. A complete search of Manhattan’s 
pet shops failed to reveal a suitable ani- 
mal so Miss Le Gallienne wrote to the 
press about it. What she wanted was a 
pig that would not grow into a hog during 
the course of the play’s run. She preferred 
a quiet animal that could make its public 
appearance without wiggling, kicking 
snorting. An occasional squeal would be 
permitted on stage, however, for the only 
way Alice knows that the Duchess’ baby, 
which she has been holding, is nothing but 
a pig is by its squeal. 





To Boston! 


By air, rail or highway— 
here’s convenience and a 


cordial welcome for modern 
travelers. Official Nat. Aero. 
Ass’n hotel. At Copley Sa., 
Back Bay Station. $3—$5. 
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NEW YORK STATE... 


CATION-LAND...A GO 


ALL YEAR VA- 


OD PLACE TO 


WORK, AND A GOOD PLACE TO PLAY 


Home life is happy, 
children are healthy, in 
Neu York State. Wives 
enjoy living here. 








TIME 





lr WIVES 





For those who like 
the water there are 
beaches, lakes and 
riversrightat hand. 


help ed choose a 


Factory site 


EFORE a manufacturer builds a new plant 

he consults his architect, his lawyer, his 
banker. He ought to consult his wife, too. She 
will want to know: 
How about schools and churches for my children? 
... Will my neighbors be intelligent, enlightened, 
stimulating people? . . . Is the community back- 
ward or advanced? .. . Does it have good-looking 
homes, beautiful parks and well-ordered institu- 
tions? ... Will my children grow up in the right 
kind of atmosphere? 


Those are some of the “woman reasons” why 
your plant should be in New York State. The 
“‘man reasons” are just as clear, especially in re- 


gard to industry’s newer needs such as: 
1. Lower cost of distribution 
2. Lower cost of electricity 


Your factory in the Niagara Hudson territory 
will enjoy electric rates far lower than the na- 
tion’s average. In some cases, this is a huge ad- 
vantage .. . in other cases, minor. In every case, 
itis a definite, calculable fact. 

Marketing? Cheap marketing depends on near- 
ness to your market. Here you are in the mid- 
stream of the world’s greatest purchasing-power, 
and at the mouth of foreign markets everywhere. 


There are other “man reasons” such as raw ma- 
terials, capital, labor, ete. They are clearly set 
forth in the new 28-page booklet, ““New York, 
the Great Industrial State.” Send for a copy. 
Address Niagara Hudson Power Corporation, 
Industrial Development Bureau, Albany, N. Y. 
And if you then want your own case analyzed, 
you can command the services of the Bureau’s 
engineers. They will attempt no persuasion 
beyond whatever facts their studies may unearth. 


Wty 
\\\I 


NIAGARA al HUDSON 


Hear Niagara Hudson broadcast fascinating stories of New 
York State. Every Thursday night, 7:30-8:00 (Eastern 
Daylight Time), WEAF, WGR, WCY, WSYR. 





Write for our new book, describing the industrial territory served by Niagara Hudson Power Corporation, including among others the localities listed below: 





ALBANY BUFFALO E. SYRACUSE GOWANDA KENMORE NEW YORK MILLS RENSSELAER TONAWANDA 
ALBION CANAJOHARIE FAIRPORT GREEN ISLAND LACKAWANNA NIAGARA FALLS ROME TROY 
AMSTERDAM CANASTOTA FALCONER GREENWICH LANCASTER N. TONAWANDA ROTTERDAM UTICA 
ANTWERP CANTON FORT EDWARD HAMBURG LEROY NORWOOD ST, JOHNSVILLE WATERFORD 
ATTICA CARTHAGE FORT PLAIN HERKIMER LITTLE FALLS OAKFIELD SALAMANCA WATERTOWN 
BALDWINSVILLE COBLESKILL FRANKFORT HOMER LOWVILLE OGDENSBURG SARATOGA SPRINGS WATERVLIET 
BALLSTON CORTLAND FREDONIA HUDSON LYONS OLEAN SCHENECTADY WELLSVILLE 
BATAVIA COHOES GI EO HUDSON FALLS MALONE ONEIDA SCOTIA WESTFIELD 
BOONVILLE DEPEW GLENS FALLS ILION MASSENA OSWEGO SKANEATELES WHITEHALL 
BROCKPORT DOLGEVILLE GLOVERSVILLE JAMESTOWN MEDINA POTSDAM SOLVAY WHITESBORO 
DUNKIRK GOUVERNEUR JOHNSTOWN MOHAWK PULASKI SYRACUSE WILLIAMSVILLE 
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Hero Business 


High in a Manhattan office building last 
week a tall, white-haired man proudly 
thumbed three dummy paper-backed 
books. Vivid covers proclaimed them 
Vol. I, No. 1 of Swift Story Magazine (It 
Fits Your Pocket), The Pocket Magazine 
and The Dime Novel. First of the three 
was ready for publication this week. But 
it was The Dime Novel, scheduled to ap- 
pear next month, which brought a reflec- 
tive smile to the white-haired man—Wil- 
liam Gilbert Patten (“Burt L. Standish”), 
author of the famed old time Frank Mer- 
riwell series, now venturing for the first 
time as his own publisher. 

Like the Tip-Top Library, which for 
two decades purveyed a weekly heroism 
of the peerless Merriwell, The Dime 
Novel will concern itself with the adven- 
tures of one character. Aware that ju- 
venile readers of today demand something 
more salty than prep school pranks and 
last-minute football victories, Author Pat- 
ten cast about for a 1930 setting for his 
hero. The result: “Bob Hunter, or The 
Boss of the Rum Runners.” Because, like 
Merriwell, Bob Hunter must be of emi- 
nently sterling worth, he will be enmeshed 
in illegal activities against his will, his 
conscience and his judgment. Many of 
the episodes will deal with the persistent 
efforts of this Robin Hood to go straight. 
Crime must not pay. 

Author Patten will not tell his age. He 


was 17 sometime in the 1880’s when, at 
his home in Corinna, Maine, he wrote his 
first stories, “A Bad Man” and‘“‘The Pride 
of Sandy Flat.” A check for $6 for both, 











“Burt L. STANDISH” 


Frank Merriwell’s successor will run rum. 


from Editor Orville J. Victor of Banner 
Weekly, put an end to Patten’s father’s 
determination to make Willie a carpenter, 











O3SY 


MOUTH 


++WHEN THE MOSS 
ON YOUR TONGUE THICKENS 
WITH EACH SUCCEEDING CIGA- 
RETTE.++AND STILL YOU'D LIKE 
A SMOKE...REMEMBER THAT 
GREAT HAPPY-MOUTH CIGARETTE 
WHICH CLEARS THE WAY TO OLD- 
FASHIONED TOBACCO ENJOYMENT. 


oe 


IT’S MENTHOL-COOLED 


So 


SPUD <¢IGARETTES - 


20 FOR 20. 


THE AXTON-FISHER TOBACCO CO., INC., LOUISVILLE, KY. 


and his mother’s hope that he would be- 
come a minister. In the next ten years 
Author Gilbert Patten (he had dropped 
his first name because people called him 
Willie) achieved no little success as a 
prolific writer of western thrillers for the 
Beadle & Adams publications. He was 
nearing the end of his rope of ideas when 
in 1895 Street & Smith, publishers, pro- 
posed the juvenile series about a single 
character who “should have a name like 
Dick Lightheart, Jack Harkaway, Gay 
Dashleigh.” Author Patten, aspiring to be 
a playwright, seized upon the plan as a 
“potboiler.” He conceived his hero: “His 
face was frank, open and winning but the 
merry light that . . . dwelt in his eyes. 

” Frank Merriwell was born April 
18, 1896. 

As a potboiler the Merriwell series 
soon got out of hand. At the age of three 
months its weekly circulation was 75,000. 
Merriwell was to become what the author 
hoped—the hero of practically every 
youngster in the U. S. At the peak of his 
career Author Patten believes, a_half- 
million schoolboys read him every week 
(many out of sight of parental eyes). 
Every week for 18 years Author Patten 
(under the name of “Burt L. Standish” 
so that others might carry on after him, 
or in case of illness) ground out 20,000 
words. At first he was paid $50 a week, 
never more than $150, despite a legend 
that Merriwell made him rich. He is prob- 
ably the most prolific writer in the U. S. 
He estimates he has so far written about 
40 million words. 

It was after entering Frank in Yale 
that Author Patten realized he could 
not go on with homeruns and touchdowns 
forever. His readers knew a college course 
lasted only four years; the hero would 
have to grow up. To spar for time, Author 
Patten allowed Frank to be forced out of 
college by a dirty trick of an enemy, sent 
him to work on a railroad, to settle strikes 
and rout trainrobbers for a few years. 

With Frank safely out of the way, re- 
sourceful Author Patten dug up a long 
lost half-brother, theretofore unheard of 
—Dick Merriwell. But Dick could not 
begin to measure up to the incomparable 
Frank. Whereas Frank could make a base- 
ball curve in two directions, Dick was only 
ambidextrous. 

Ultimately Author Patten bowed to the 
inevitable, let Frank grow to manhood and 
marry Inza Burrage (the brunette; the 
blonde was Elsie Bellwood). Even as head 
of the Bloomfield Academy for wayward 
boys, Frank had lost his grip. In 1914 
Author Patten broke off what he calls 
“the longest serial story ever written.” 
The Burt L. Standish torch was passed in 
turn to William Almon Woolf, William 
Wallace Cook and John H. Whitson, all of 
Street & Smith’s Tip Top Weekly. They 
gave the world Frank Merriwell Jr. but he 
was a feeble shadow of his glorious father. 

Author Patten then went to Los Angeles 
and wrote scenarios. One, for Vitagraph, 
was played by Norma Talmadge and Mau- 
rice Costello. But he returned East after 
six months because the studios would pay 
him no more than $60 apiece for his 
“shorts,” from which he could make much 
more in fiction form. Back in New York 
Author Patten found himself without a 
market. No editor would believe him 
capable of anything but the Merriwell 
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the O question about it, if you want office routine to run swiftly and a A | L Ll 
= smoothly, put your letterheads, departmental memos and office 

~ forms on separate “color tracks.” Then all paper work sorts itself by B O N D 

ills color—and the more important activities are given the right of way. LOOK FOR THE WATERMARK 
y The paper to use is Hammermill Bond. First, because each of the ap eeanernn f fener ere eetee 
en thirteen colors, and white, is a sensible color — easy on the eyes and 

of a practical background for printing, typing, pen or pencil work. Also 
1eV because you can have Hammermill Bond envelopes to match any of 

he the thirteen colors and white. 
er. . : 

—_ Then, of course, Hammermill Bond is the standard bond paper — 

ph, appearance, surface, ruggedness, endurance, value—ererything considered. 

au- ‘ 
ter FOR EXECUTIVES who want to know more about putting color to work. 
pay HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, Erie, Pa. 

his Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of your booklet,"'The Signal System,” 
uch which offers helpful suggestions for speedier, surer management through the use of color in 
ork letterheads and office forms. 
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STAIN COATS™ 
YOUR TEETH 
without 
TOBACCO YELLO 







ATTACHMENT 
INSIDE 





YELLO 
“HOLDER 


PROVE THIS FOR YOURSELF! 


Smoke the next three packages 
of cigarettes with a TOBACCO YELLO 





| only the bodies of Salomon August 


| 


Holder. Then open the Holder and let | 


your own eyes see the “dark brown” 

evidence—the sticky TAR on the at- 
tachment instead of on your lips, fin- 
gers and teeth. Your TOBACCO YELLO 
Holder is guaranteed to show you! 
Or your money will be refunded. 


Don’t blame nicotine for cigarette stain. It’s 
not nicotine! It’s bitter-tasting TAR. A great 
University, after complete scientific tests, 
states: 66.5% of this TAR is stopped by a 
Tobacco Yello Holder. 9,000 doctors use it. 
Sold by Cigar, Drug and 

Department Stores—in Briar ~ 

and Colors for men and women. $1 10 


KAUFMANN BROS. & BONDY, INC. 


Est. 1851 120 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





routine. To prove his versatility he turned All Others are Judged by 


out stories for Macfadden’s True Story 
Magazine, for Snappy Stories, Saucy 
Stories, etc. “It made me pretty sick,” 
said he, “but the editors were convinced. 
It won me a market for adult adventure 
stuff.” 


The Andrée Story (Cont’d) 

Hearst newshawks are resourceful. 
Hearst money, pinched to the point of 
substituting waste newsprint for paper 
towels in employes’ washrooms, is fairly 
squandered to obtain a good “exclusive.” 
Hence, last week, Hearstpapers ran away 
with the story of the Andrée polar balloon 
expedition of 1897 (TIME, Sept. 8). 

Among the vessels chartered to inter- 
cept the sealer Brattvaag, on its way from 
White Island to Troms6, Norway with the 
bodies and relics of the Andrée party, 
was the Jsbjoern, hired jointly by Hearst’s 
King Features Syndicate & Universal | 
Service and the Stockholm Dagens Ny- 
heter. Groping about Barents Sea the 
Isbjoern, with Reporter Knutt Stubben- 
dorff and a photographer aboard, learned 
by radio that the Brattvaag had already 
reached Hasvik where an army of news- 
men was besetting Dr. Gunnar Horn for 
the full story of his find, especially the 
Andrée diary. Also the /sbjoern learned, 











Andrée and Nils Strindberg had been 














International 
Dr. GUNNAR HORN 
Hearst finished the story for him. 


found. Knut Fraenkel’s bones were still 
missing. Certain that items of value had 
been overlooked, Hearst officers radioed 
Reporter Stubbendorff to push on to 
White Island. 

Last week while other agencies were 
wrangling with the Swedish government 
for release of the Andrée diary, Hearst- 
papers were full of the discoveries of 
Reporter Stubbendorff, now become “The 
Hearst-Dagens Nyheter Expedition.” 

In a hut rudely fashioned of driftwood 
against the base of a cliff, Stubbendorff 
and his diggers found the clothed skeleton 
of Fraenkel. 








Reporter Stubbendorff’s party had to 
fight off polar bears, shot five while they 
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“MIXED 
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collected from the camp a sledge, oars, 
snowshoes, remnants of the balloon basket, 
boats, unopened food tins, ammunition, 
sleeping bag, instruments, clothing, a roll 
of exposed photograph film, a gold fruit 
knife, medicines, a white dress-cravat, 
etc. etc. Then they found a skull, prob- 
ably that of Andrée.* But best of all they 
found Strindberg’s diary. 

Detailed extracts from the diary, radi- 
oed from the Jsbjoern and relayed by 


cable (the whole assignment will cost | 


“well into five figures”) said the balloon 


landed three days after taking off from | 


Spitsbergen, that the party then struggled 
for two months over Arctic ice floes be- 
fore sighting the glaciers of White Island. 
To celebrate the finding of land they 
toasted the King of Sweden and Norway 
in 1836 wine which he had given them. 
A month later, although food and ammu- 
nition were still plentiful, the men were 
dead. Guessers last week guessed they 
1) froze to death; 2) were poisoned by 
eating bear liver; 3) were killed by polar 
bears. 

In Troms6 the Swedish gunboat Svens- 
kund waited with the bodies of Andrée 
and Strindberg for the /sbjoern to arrive 
with Fraenkel’s remains, when it would 
conduct all three to Stockholm. 


—©>—- 
New Orleanian 


To the list of cities where, since the 
success of The New Yorker, local weekly 
smartchart, have been started, last fort- 
night was added New Orleans.+ Like most 
of its contemporaries, The New Orleanian 
candidly follows The New Yorker pattern. 
Its first issue showed care of preparation, 
uncommon taste in typographical layout. 


Most famed contributor: Roark Whitney | 


Wickliffe 
Adam & His Chillun (source of Marc 
Connelley’s Pulitzer prize play, The Green 
Pastures). Instead of “The Talk of the 
Town” (New Yorker), the New Orlean- 


ian’s first pages were headed “Uptown- | 
Instead of a | 


Downtown-Back of Town.” 
“Profile’ (New Yorker) the New Or- 
leanian presented a biographical sketch 


called a “Closeup.” First subject: Rabbi | 


Louis Binstock, past president of the 
Rotary Club, but 
“most popular purveyor of religion in 
New Orleans,” whose Friday-night talks 
on books and such are “the nearest ap- 
proach to culture this city boasts.” 


Macfaddle 


Publisher Bernarr Macfadden’s feelings 
are hurt by any suggestion that he or any 
of his publications are pornographic. They 
are, says he, dedicated to good health, 
sound living, clean fun. 

A front-page headline of last fortnight 
in Publisher Macfadden’s New York 
Graphic (evening tabloid): “Girls Need 
Sex Life for Beauty.” 

A Graphic headline last week: “Rudy 
Vallee Not So Hot In Love’s Arms.” 

_*Photographs taken by the Horn party on 

White Island, enlarged last week by the Associ- 
ated Press, show what appears to be a skull 
lying in plain view on the ground. How the 
photographer could have failed to see it puzzled 
newsmen, 
+The list: Boston (The Bostonian), Buffalo 
(Town Tidings), Chicago (The Chicagoan), 
Cleveland (The Bystander), San Francisco (The 
San Franciscan), 


“Rabbi, not Babbitt,” | 


Bradford, author of Ol’ Man | 





Do tou Ride to Business 
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That vehicle, once the very 
peak of up-to-dateness, now is 
a relic of an outgrown mode 
. . .. impracticable in and 
unadaptable to the scheme of 
modern life. So you reach your 


ofice by modern means of 
transportation. 

But how consistently modern 
are you? 


Take, for example, your ac- 
counting and statistical work. 
Do you cling to outworn meth- 
ods which press along in pre- 
carious fashion, unable to meet 
those emergencies that today’s 
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Electric Key 


Right 
Electric 
Machine 


Of Course Not ! 


Punch 
$0-Column Tabulating Card 


Left 
Electric Sorting Machine 


Accounting 


ona HighWheeld Bicycle ? 






economic forces create, or have 
you progressed and made your 
routines adequate through the 
use of International Electric 
Tabulating and Accounting 
Machines? 

This equipment (Hollerith 
Patents), which lifts account- 
ing and statistical work to the 
highest plane of modern per- 
formance, bends to your needs 
with amazing flexibility, yields 
reports and analyses of depend- 
able accuracy, flashes with 
speed, and possesses for over- 
head that irresistible lure... 
economy of operation. 










International Business Machines Corporation 


International Electric Tabulating and Accounting Machines 


International Time Recorders and Electric Time Systems 
Dayton Moneyweight Scales and Store Equipment 


GENERAL OFFICES 
270 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


& 


Branch Offices and 
Service Stations in 
All Principal Cities 








Skunk 


What does your diction- 
ary say that it is? 
G etic that you want a clear, concise 


definition of the simple word ‘‘skunk,” 
and let us assume that you own a dic- 
tionary which defines the word as follows: 








SKUNK—An American mephitine musteloid_car- 
nivore of stout form, with a bushy tail, and very large 
anal glands that secrete a liquid of very offensive 
odor which can be ejected at will. 

Before you can fully understand this defini- 

tion, you must have patience t> look up the 

meanings of mephitine and musteloid, and pos- 

sibly carnivore and anal. Four obstacles to easy 

comprehension! 

Let us try defining skunk again. Turning to 

another dictionary, assume that you read: 
SKUNK—A fetid animal of the American genus 
Mephitis, M. Mephitica. By extension—2. Any 
species of one of the American genera Mephitis 
Spilogale, and Conepatus, and some others of the 
family Mustidae, as the African zorille, Asiatic 
zeledu, or stinkard, etc. See these words. 





After being annoyed by a mere parade of 
Latin names, we are told to look farther! 


And now let us look up SKUNK in 


oz WINSTON 


Simplified 


DICTIONARY 


(Encyclopedic Edition) 


At once you find the straightforward defini- 
tion you want, in plain English, complete in 
one reference: 
SKUNK—A small American mammal (genus 
Mephitis) usually black with white markings, 
able at will to eject a liquid of very offensive 
odor. In the United States also called polecat. 
Is it any wonder that the winston is highly praised by 
busy people like Booth Tarkington, Mary Roberts 
Rinehart and Zona Gale? Used because of its scholarly 
accuracy by such colleges and universities as Harvard, 
Princeton, Chicago and Columbia. Edited by Henry 
Seidel Canby, Ph.D., William Dodge Lewis, A.M., Pd. 
D., Litt.D., and Thomas Kite Brown, Jr., Ph.D. 


EXAMINE IT FREE 


See this new kind of dictionary at 
your bookseller’s—or mail the 
coupon below, without money, 
atonce. We areconfident that 
5 days’ free examination 
will convince responsible 
people, sincerely interest- 
ed, that they need to 
own the new WINSTON, 
Use coupon below. 





















Price 


co. 

10-9 Winston 
Building, 

f Philadelphia 

o” Please send me, all} 

@ _charges prepaid, the 
@ thin paper Artkraft Edi- 
oe tion (100,000 definitions, 
‘e” . 1500 pages, 3,000 illustra- 
¢ tions) of the new Encyclopedic 
ss WINSTON SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY. 
Yo Uwilleither return it within 5 days at 
A your expense or remit $5.00. 
ne Name.cecccccsccecse 
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(Check here if you prefer: [1] Persian Morocco 
Edition (black) gold edges, $7.50; Red Turkey 





Morocco Edition, gold edges, $10.00. 


Orders taken from outside U.S. should be accompanied | | : 
| but she (he) never existed. 


by remittance in full. 


TIME 


September 22, 1930 





MILESTONES 





Engaged. Joan Margaret MacDonald, 
22, daughter of Great Britain’s Prime 
Minister James Ramsay MacDonald, oars- 
woman and third-year student of surgery 
at the Royal Infirmary at the University 
of Edinburg; and Alastair MacKinnon, 23, 
a graduate last year of the Infirmary, son 
of a deceased Scottish physician; at Lon- 
don. 


4Z> 


—e 


Married. Margaret M. Eddy, daughter 
of famed Evangelist and Y. M. C. A. 
Leader Sherwood Eddy; and George 
Kerry Smith, an instructor at the King 
School, Stamford, Conn.; at Denishawn 
House (dance school) in Manhattan, 
where the bride was given in marriage by 
Dancer Ted Shawn (Mr. Eddy was in Eng- 
land writing a book). Before the cere- 
mony Dancer Ruth St. Denis (Mrs. 
Shawn) danced a prayer of invocation be- 
fore an altar of fiery dahlias. 





—)»—_— 


Divorced. Cottonman & Banker Na- 
thaniel Farwell Ayer of Boston; by Mrs. 
Helen Draper Taft Ayer, niece of the late 
Governor Eben S. Draper of Massachu- 
setts, onetime wife of Waldbridge Smith 
Taft who is a son of New York’s famed 
Lawyer Henry Waters Taft and a nephew 
of the late President & Chief Justice; at 
Reno. Charge: incompatibility. 
es 


Appointed. Charles Evans Hughes Jr., 
Manhattan lawyer, son of Chief Justice 
Hughes: to succeed the late John George 
Milburn (died, Time, Aug. 25) as a di- 
rector of New York Life Insurance Co. 








¢ 


Appointed. Aloysius G. Hogan, S.J., 
prefect of studies at the novitiate of St. 
Andrew-on-Hudson; to succeed Rev. Wil- 
liam J. Duane, S.J., as president of Ford- 
ham University, New York; by the very 
Rev. Vlodimir Ledochowski, S.J. Superior 
General of the Society of Jesus at Rome 
(see p. 34). 








Birthday. General John Joseph 
Pershing. Age: 70. Date: Sept. 13. Cele- 
bration: usual routine at his office in 
Washington where he directs the American 
Battle Monuments Commission. Said he: 
“To me a birthday ... is not a mile- 
stone.” (See p. 19.) 


Died. Jr. Lieut. Woodward Phelps, 28, 








| married, son of Rear Admiral William 
| Woodward Phelps who is Commandant of 
| the Navy Yard at Portsmouth, N. H.; by 


his own hand (revolver) aboard the U. S. 
S. Northampton in the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard. Three days prior his Annapolis 
roommate and cruisemate, Lieut.-Com- 
mander Benjamin F. Staud, had killed 
himself similarly off the China Coast. 





o—— 


Died. William Clifford Hogg, 55, Texas 
oil operator, son of the late Governor 
James Stephen Hogg, brother of Michael, 


| Thomas and Ima Hogg*; after a lithot- 


omy, at Baden-Baden, Germany. 
*Often mentioned as a member of this Hogg 
(pronounced Hawg) family is one named Ura, 


Died. Arthur Turner Vance, 57, editor 
from 1900 to 1907 of Woman’s Home 
Companion, editor since 1908 of Pictorial 
Review; of a stomach disorder; in Brook- 
lyn. 

ave anaes 

Died. Captain Karl Boy-Ed, 58, one- 
time naval attaché at the German Em- 
bassy in Washington; by a fall from his 
horse; at his estate Groenwoldhof, near 
Hamburg. In 1g15 the U. S. forced his 
withdrawal when he became suspect of 
fomenting rebellion in Mexico and thus 
distracting the U. S. from the War. The 
then Kaiser rewarded him with the order 
of the Red Eagle. In 1921 he married 
Virginia Mackay Smith, daughter of the 
late Episcopal Bishop Smith Mackay of 
Pennsylvania. 

a ow 


Died. Oliver Curtis Perry, 64, oldtime 
trainrobber; at the Dannemora State Hos- 
pital, near Plattsburg, N. Y. where he 
had been for 27 years. In 1891 Perry, a 
trainman of the New York Central, longed 
for luxurious living. One night he sawed 
his way into his train’s money car, over- 
powered the guard, and while the train 
was still in motion crawled back out 
through the hole with enough loot for 
six riotous months in the West. A year 
later, broke and back for more, he clung 
by a rope-ladder to the same train as it 
sped through the night towards Utica. 
This time he smashed a window, shot the 
guard’s gun out of the guard’s hand, kept 
him covered until the train got to Utica. 
There he boarded a locomotive and raced 
off down the track with another locomo- 
tive full of angry police in pursuit. Sud- 
denly Perry reversed his engine, opened 
fire, pursued his pursuers until he ran out 
of steam. He escaped, held up a farmer, 
stole a horse, was captured by a posse, 
sentenced to gaol for “as long as he could 
see.” In gaol, he tried to blind himself 
with needles, was called insane. 








Died. Howard Murray, 71, Canadian 
educator, since 1901 Dean and Professor 
of Classics of Dalhousie University at 
Halifax, chairman of the Advisory Board 
of the Royal Military College of Canada 
at Kingston, N. S.; at Halifax. 


-—-¢ 





Died. Mrs. Frank A. Gibson, 75, mother 
of Hugh Simons Gibson, U. S. Ambassador 
to Belgium; after a cerebral hemorrhage, 
at Los Angeles. 





Died. William Allen Marble, 81, old- 
time corset man, president of Manhattan’s 
famed Roth & Goldschmidt Corset Co., 
onetime director of the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce, twotime (1910, Ig11I) presi- 
dent-general of the National Society of 
the Sons of the American Revolution; 
suddenly, at Mount Pocono, Pa. 





=> 
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Died. Frau Jacob Amalia Nathanson 
Freud, 95, mother of famed Neurologist 
Sigmund Freud; of old age, at Vienna. 
Frau Freud had 45 other descendants. 
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Hoosier’s Maine* 


MrirtHFUL HAven—Booth Tarkington 
—Doubleday, Doran ($2). 


Booth Tarkington has never been a 
socially weighty writer, but his early books 
had a kind of restless threat in them. His 
sympathies were evidently with the young 
man who rebels against the machinery of 
money. As Tarkington grew older his 
sympathy with rebels thinned, mellowed 
or changed into a kind of bantering, gentle 
satire that implied less of particular criti- 
cism than of general tolerance. But in his 
latest book the criticism is less implied, 
more explicit, than ever before; his satire 
less tolerant, less gentle. 

The scene of Mirthful Haven is Maine, 
where Tarkington has spent many a sum- 
mer (at Kennebunkport); the principal 
characters are Maine natives. Villains of 
the piece are the “summer people.”’ Edna 
Pelter is the pretty but déclassée daughter 

















BootH TARKINGTON 


For his summer neighbors, pillory. 


of Long Harry, lobsterman and owner of 
a shack that summer visitors view as an 
eyesore and a disgrace. Visitors and vil- 
lagers alike look down on the Pelters: the 
feeling is reciprocal. But the old Cap- 
tain Embury, retired sailor, No. 1 citizen 
of Mirthful Haven, who could always 
make his voice heard above “the roarin’ 
of the tem-pest,” likes the Pelters, likes 
especially to watch young Edna as she 
comes out of school across the way. 
Neither Edna nor her father are particu- 
larly reputable, are thought to be light- 
fingered, but no one has ever got the 
better of their resourceful independence. 
Edna adores her father; he likes his dog 
Prince. 

When Edna’s step-grandmother offers 
to give her an education she leaves home 
unwillingly to be made into a lady. When, 


several years later, her step-grandmother 
dies and Edna comes home again, she has 
changed so much outwardly the villagers 
fail to recognize her. Complications fol- 
low almost immediately. In her absence 
her father has turned rum-runner; he 
never tells her, but she guesses it. Worse, 
in her new-found social world she has 
met and liked the two sons of her father’s 
most implacable enemy among the sum- 
mer people. They have never connected 
her with Mirthful Haven, as she is known 
“outside” by her mother’s name. One of 
the boys, Gordon Corning, is in love with 
her. He meets her one day on a lonely 
part of the beach. Knowing her danger, 
she tries never to see him again. But 
she is very different now from the scorn- 
ful little female Ishmael she has been. 
The temptation to be with boys and girls 
of her own age is too much for her; she 
meets Gordon sometimes, goes to an occa- 
sional party. But the dénouement is not 
far off. Pelter’s enemy Corning discovers 
Pelter’s secret, that all Mirthful Haven 
but no summer visitor knows. He tips off 
the revenue cutter. That night Pelter is 
led into a trap, tries to escape, is shot. 
Then everything comes out. Mrs. Corning 
rescues her son in the nick of time from 
his fishing-village demi-mondaine; he al- 
lows himself to be rescued, leaves without 
even saying goodbye. Instead, he sends his 
brother to make family apologies for her 
father’s death. Later in the year, when 
the same brother comes to Mirthful 
Haven on business, he finds the whole 
village at a wedding. Eighty-year-old Cap- 
tain Embury is marrying 19-year-old Edna 
Pelter. 

Here and there flashes of the old Tark- 
ington humor light up the story. Long 
Harry Pelter, having salvaged a dog-eared 
copy of Punch from some summer cottage, 
was wont to while away many a winter 
evening puzzling over its contents. Said 
he: “Seems like some time, if a man 
studied enough, he ought to be able to 
make head or tail o’ this little magazine.” 
But the story as a whole is far from funny. 
The one character in the book which he 
has drawn with real bitterness is Mrs. 
Corning, perfect type of blind and worldly 
mother, made hateful by Tarkington’s 
skillful scorn. Says one of his “summer 
people,” reporting discovery of the strange 
pride of the natives, their stranger con- 
tempt for their rich visitors: “It seemed to 
me there was something in that point of 
view.” 

Few among this summer colony have 
escaped their author’s brushing satire; few 
among the natives have gone without his 
accolade of final approval. Others of his 
books have had endings only dubiously 
happy; this is the only tragedy he has 
written. 

The Author. Newton Booth Tarking- 
ton, 61, most famed present-day Hoosier 
author, lives in Indianapolis in the winter; 
in the summer at Seawood, his Kenne- 
bunkport house, which he calls “the House 


*New books are news. Unless otherwise designated, all books reviewed in TIME 


were published within the fortnight. Time readers may obtain any book of any U. S. 
publisher by sending check or money-order to cover regular retail price ($5 if price is 
unknown, change to be remitted) to Ben Boswell of Time, 205 East 42nd St., New 


York City. 


that Penrod Built.”* As an undergradu- 
ate at Princeton he founded the Triangle 
Club (dramatic society) and was popular, 
but failed to graduate. He has had numer- 
ous honorary degrees to make up for it. 
Tall, thin and dark, he sits and walks 
with a stoop, smokes uncounted cigarets. 
He is quiet, reserved, has many friends, 
many devotees. During the last ten years 
his eyes have troubled him. Last month 
he went to Johns Hopkins, where he has 
already undergone two operations, for 
observation and treatment. 

Other books: Gentleman from Indiana, 
Monsieur Beaucaire, The Two Vanrevels, 
Cherry, Conquest of Canaan, The Beauti- 
ful Lady, His Own People, Guest of Ques- 
nay, The Flirt, Penrod, The Turmoil, Sev- 
enteen, The Magnificent Ambersons, Alice 
Adams, Gentle Julia, The Midlander. 
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Three Lovely Girls 


Love’s Not ENoucGH—Simonne Ratel— 
Farrar & Rinehart ($2). 

Frenchmen’s reports of love are not 
often poignant, but such of their country- 
women as Colette (Time, July 7) and 
Simonne Ratel help to balance the ac- 
count. Authoress Ratel’s novel, which won 
the Prix Minerva (1930), is not only clever 
but heartrending. 

Three young Parisiennes, Antoinette, 
Annonciade, Suzon, go for a summer vaca- 
tion to Antoinette’s old family house in 
the country. They will be alone, far from 
men’s distractions, have a fine time. All 
of them are pretty. Antoinette, the leader, 
is too intelligent for her own happiness. 
Annonciade, essence of non-intellectual 
femininity, adores her. Suzon, Annonci- 
ade’s younger sister, is a jealous little 
flapper with her eyes wide open. Alas 
for peace, three young men live near by 
Two of them, André and Bertrand, are 
brothers, childhood friends of Antoinette’s. 
But their guest Robert, bronzed, much- 
traveled civil engineer, is the rock on 
which feminine friendship is shattered. 
Realist Suzon, seeing she has no chance 
with Robert, contents herself with tan- 
talizingly dangerous escapades with Ber- 
trand, light of heart and tongue. André 
is hopelessly in love with Antoinette, 
makes love to Annonciade in order to 
score over her idol. Before he knows it 
they are engaged. When they all return to 
Paris together at the end of the summer 
Antoinette says she will follow them in 
a few days, stays behind by herself to 
try to pick up the pieces. 

Simonne Ratel, journalist and scholar, 
has taken her M. A. in Greek and Latin 
at the Sorbonne. Onetime member of the 
editorial staff of France-Islam, of La 
Renaissance du Livre, of Comoedia, she 
has also published a book of essays, Cock- 
tail. The adaptation of JLove’s Not 
Enough is by Joseph Collins, famed littera- 
teur-physician. 
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Yiddish Dostoyevsky 

THe MotHer—Sholom Asch—Live- 
right ($2.50). 

The Zlotnik family, Polish Jews, were 
not well off in their native country. Father 
Anshel was good at cantillating the Book 
of Esther but hopeless at making money. 


*The “Penrod” books, according to Pub- 
lishers Doubleday, Doran, have sold more than 
a million copies. 








Chimes Tower 
Lovell and Lovell, Architects 


A New 


and Beautiful 
Oe eee 


Oe lee cae WS ey 
MEMORIALS 


A tower of stately grace, vibrant with 
the rich, mellow voice of Tower Chimes— 


Golden-Voiced Chimes which avto- 
matically sound the Westminster peal 
every fifteen minutes and automatically 
Play the favorite music of a departed 
one each day; everlasting Chimes which, 
generations hence, will still be adding 
the beauvly of automatically played 
Chimes Concerts to Independence, 
Memorial and Armistice Day ceremonies; 
sweetly musical Chimes whose ‘‘Taps,” 
sounded at the close of day, becomes at 
once a reverent salute to the departed 
and a signal that gate-closing time is at 
hand— 


To all who prefer the living beauty of 
such a memorial to the cold inanimate- 
ness of the ordinary monument, to all 
who seek to honor the departed mem- 
bers of their family in a signally impress- 
ive way, J. C. Deagan, Inc. will gladly 
send full information. 


J.C. Deagan Inc. 


EsT. 16860 


243 Deagan Building Chicago 


ADAMS 
MEMORIAL CHIMES 
Dedicoted to the Giory of God *| 


ond ih loving memory of 
those members of the 
JOHN S. ADAMS FAMILY 
twho hove passed to their reward 





The minimum price of Deagen Tower 
Chimes is $4375, f. 0. b. Chicago. 
Other tones may be added later, if 
desired,as may also the Electric Player 


Deagan Tower Chimes 


AUTOMATICALLY PLAYED WITH SPECIALLY MANO-RECORDEO HEPRODUCING ROLLS 


The Memorial Sublim 
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If it had not been for Mother Suré and 
her genius for taking infinite pains to make 
ends meet somehow, their poverty would 
have been more unbearable than it was. 
When the eldest son saved his pennies and 
emigrated to the U. S., the Zlotniks re- 
garded him as an emissary sent to spy 
out the land, waited proudly for his sum- 
mons to follow him. The summons came 
when he had been in Manhattan long 
enough to earn an instalment on their 
steamship tickets. 

The U. S. was a great shock to the 
Zlotniks, the filthy cellar “apartment” un- 
der the “L” a worse shock still. Mother 
Suré wore herself out as usual trying to 
make and keep a decent home. Before 
she died of cancer she saw many a sad 
change come over her beloved family: her 
eldest son married to a wife whose family 
looked down on the Zlotniks, Anshel no 


| longer cantillating the Book of Esther, but 


slaving in a shirt factory, her daughter 


| Dvoyrelé living in sin with an impover- 
| ished sculptor. But Death saved her from 


seeing the culmination of her daughter’s 
tragedy. 

Sholom Asch, No. 1 Yiddish novelist, 
was born (1880) in Kutno, near Poland’s 
Warsaw. In 1910 he came to the U. S., 
lived for five years on Manhattan’s Staten 
Island. Few of his novels (Uncle Moses, 


| Kiddush Ha-Shem) have been translated; 
| one of his plays (God of Vengeance), 


though several have been produced by the 
Yiddish Art Theatre, Manhattan. In 
1919 Sholom Asch returned to Europe, 
lives in Paris. Son Nathan (The Office, 
Love in Chartres), now in Paris, lives in 
Manhattan, writes in English. 





Browning Without the Bounce 


THe GLORY OF THE NIGHTINGALES— 
Edwin Arlington Robinson—Macmillan 
($2). 

Like the late great Poet Robert Brown- 
ing, Edwin Arlington Robinson writes 
poetry dramatically. In the work of both 
poets, however, psychological action, mes- 
sengered emotion take precedence over 
narrative. But Browning had an élan that 
New Englander Robinson has not. A 
subtler poet if not a subtler psychologist, 
Edwin Arlington Robinson is a Brown- 
ing without the bounce. 

Even the title of Robinson’s latest poem 
has a tragic irony. Nightingale is the 
name of the piece’s villain; the glory of 
the Nightingales comes to a sad end. As 
the poem opens, middle-aged, destitute, 


| half-starved Malory, onetime bacteriolo- 


gist, now a tramp, is walking country 
roads towards the town of Sharon, on his 
way to an act he thinks Fate requires of 
him. In his pocket is the infinite wealth 


| of a revolver. He is going to kill Night- 


ingale, once his best friend, his onetime 


| rival in love, his onetime benefactor, then 


his ruin and (he thinks) cause of his wife’s 
death. In the village cemetery Malory 


| stops by his wife’s grave, then goes on to 
| Nightingale’s lonely mansion by the sea. 


But he finds his enemy too late: Night- 
ingale is a cripple, cramped in a wheel- 
chair, dying fast of arthritis and loco- 
motor ataxia. Instead of killing Night- 
ingale Malory sits and talks to him, listens 
to him talk. The sick man makes an 
apologia, but no apology, for his life. 

After two days of this strange com- 
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panionship Nightingale calls in a lawyer, 
makes a will in which he leaves Malory 
money to set up a laboratory once more. 
Then he asks Malory and the lawyer to 
leave him for an hour. When Malory re- 
turns, Nightingale has shot himself. 

The Glory of the Nightingales is writ- 
ten in a quiet blank verse. As befits 
the reminiscent, sometimes conversational 
manner, the language is keyed low, but it 
has a subtle tension which gradually accu- 
mulates its tragic effect. There are few 
memorable, marmoreal phrases, none that 
would sound out of place in a sober and 
serious colloquy. Occasionally: this quiet 
phrasing has a bite in it which louder 
words somehow lack. Nightingale is tell- 
ing Malory how he ruined him by not 





Wide World 


EpWIN ARLINGTON ROBINSON 


“7 dare say it has happened in Samarcand 
or Celebes.” 


giving him warning to sell stock he knew 
was going to crash: 

“.. . I was warned, 
Early, of what was coming. I sold all mine 
For someone else to lose, which is 

finance. 6 

Poet Robinson is sometimes accused of 
being morbidly interested in tragic sub- 
jects, but his defenders reply that his sub- 
jects are typical of universal themes. He 
puts his own defense into the mouth of 
Nightingale (and this is as near as Night- 
ingale ever comes to an apology) : 
“. . I doubt if any of this 
Is new, for I dare say it has all happened 
In Samarcand or Celebes before us.” 


The Author. Edwin Arlington Robin- 
son, 60, has three times (1921, 1924, 1927) 
been awarded the Pulitzer Prize for 
poetry, in 1929 was given the gold medal 
of the American Institute of Arts & Let- 
ters. Born in Maine, he lives in Manhat- 
tan in the winter, spends summers at 
artistic MacDowell Colony (Petersboro, 
N. H.) where he writes most of his poetry. 
Shy, scholarly, academic, he is a 32nd 
degree bachelor, is famed as most reti- 
cent, most elusive, least known U. S. man 
of letters. Other books: Captain Craig, 
The Man Against the Sky, Merlin, Lan- 
celot, Roman Bartholow, The Man Who 
Died Twice, Tristram, Cavender’s House, 
Dionysus in Doubt. 
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America’s Finest Motor Car 


of 1908 


ight- RA] CObiles of quality, as evidenced by the two 


Pierce- Arrow portraits on this page. 
But scarcely less striking is the con- 
trast between Pierce-Arrow’s new 
Salon creations and even modern-day 
conceptions of beauty and elegance 
and distinction in fine motor cars. 


Pierce- Arrow has anticipated, in 
these new models, the ultra-modern 


as to suggest distinguished drawing 
rooms—with colorings and equipment 
in the custom manner of tomorrow. 


And beyond these lovely externals 
is the performance that is so reassur- 
ingly Pierce-Arrow — expressing, as 
always, every latest engineering de- 
velopment proved worthy of adop- 
tion by America’s finest motor car. 
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STRAIGHT EIGHTS «+132 TO 144-INCH WHEELBASES .« - $2695 TO $6250 AT BUFFALO 
(Custom-butlt Models up to $10,000) 





.. a the helm it’s 


HANDLING / 


MILD, yes... and 
CIGARETTES yet THEY SATISFY 


; * 
. 
LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO CO. : . 
ew : 


... in a cigarette it’s TASTE 7 


SPARKLING, spicy, fresh!—the familiar pleasure of Chesterfield 


smokers—taken for granted, as a good cigarette should be, 
because it is unfailingly there! 

Better tobaccos do it. Such mildness with solid flavor re- 
quires the costliest leaf—and one thing more: Chesterfield’s 
blend. The partnership is matchless; the result—what every 


smoker wants—a cigarette that is 


( “hesterfield 


SUCH POPULARITY MUST BE DESERVED 


© 1930, Liccerr & Myers Tosacco Co. 








